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The land of oppor- 
tunity: this is perhaps the 
most powerful, traditional 
image of American 
society held by those 
outside it and those who 
want to get in. 

0ns of the most 
powerful obstacles to 
making this image a 
reality for millions of 
Americans is low profi- 
ciency in the English 
language. 

There is no more 
dramatic testimony to this 
fact than the alarmingly 
high dropout rate for 
d^dren of Hispanic 
origin— 35%, more than 
double the national rate of 
13%, which is in itself 
alanning. In son^ com- 
munities with a heavy 
concentration of Hispanic 
youngsters, the dropout 
rate is as high as 68%. 
Although stereotypes 
suggest that Asian and 
Pacific Islander minority 
language children are 
highly sua^ful in 
American schools, the fact 
is that dropout rates for 
children ot these back- 
grounds also reach alarm- 
ing levels in large urban 
school districts such as 
Los Angeles and Philadel- 
phia. 

As part of a continu- 
ing commitn^ent to 
breaking down the 
barriers that hinder 



children at risk from 
succeeding in our educa- 
tional system, the Council 
of Chief State School 
Officers (CC3SO) has 
undertaken sever?l initia- 
tives to define and under- 
stand better the problems 
of limited Erjgli^ profi- 
cient (LEP) children in our 
schools, and to devise 
strategies that w^U l^lp 
them succeed. Preparation 
of this report is one of 
those initiatives. 

On November 16, 1987, 
the Council adopted 
unanimouslv a historic 
statement of a>mmitment 
to the nation's children, 
their future, and the 
nation's future, it opened 
with the foUovring declara- 
tion: '^An imperative for 
America's twenty-first 
century is high school 
graduation for virtually all 
students." Adoption of the 
policy statement entitled, 
"Assuring School Success 
for Students At Risk" 
represented an important 
landmark in the evolution 
of the Council's concern 
about and commitment to 
providing an appropriate 
and effective education to 
every child in America. It 
represented a commitment 
to youngsters who are at 
ri^ in the educational 
system for a variety of 
reasons including poverty, 
physical or mental disabil- 
ity, residence in a 
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community with inade- 
quate educational or 
social resources, and 
men^r^p in a racial, 
ethnic, or language 
minority group. 

The text of the 
statement w» developed 
from the 1987 Summer 
Institute in Montana, 
during which the chief 
state sdwl officers m^ 
and exchanged views and 
information with nation- 
ally recog^iized experts on 
the needs of dUldren at 
ri^ and the role of tiie 
educaticHial system in 
meeting those needs. An 
important message 
emeig;ing fnmi th^ 
presenters at the Institute 
was that although the 
children who share the 
designation "at risk" are a 
higluy diverse group, a 
large subgroup encom- 
passes miUicms of young- 
sters who have limited 
pro^dency in the English 
uuiguage. At the Institute, 
Heman LaFontaine, 
superintendent of schools 
in Hartford, Connecticut, 
emphasized that even this 
subgroup of children at 
risk is diverse: 

Children from non- 
English language back- 
grounds an be found in 
virtuaUy euery state in the 
union, tn Umted States 
territories, and in the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 
These children include 
American Indians, the 
nation's Hrst residents, as 
well as the newest 



immigranis. Qiildwt from 
mm-English language back- 
grounds are both dOzens and 
non-cUizens, children ofim- 
rmgranis, and ddldren of 
futtisoe-bom Amerkans 
(LaFontaine, 1988). 

Noting that "not all 
persons of ru>n-Ei^i^ 
language backgrounds are 
limited in their English 
ddlls," LaFontaine pointed 
out that---depending on 
(be definiticm of En^ish 
proBdeiuy employ«i — 
anywho^ from 12 to 5.3 
million (with the nu»t 
accept figure being 
around 3 J million) low 
English proficiency chil- 
dren require special 
assistance in school. 
Hispanics, who represent 
an estimated 73% of all 
limited English proficient 
children, are the fa^est 
growing populaticm in 
Ameriai, e>^)ecled to 
double their numbers by 
the year 2000. On the 
average Hispanics are 
]wui^0' ami have more 
child^ than the rest of 
ihs population. The impact 
of these demographic 
trends is felt even more 
stror gly by both the 
educational sys^n and 
our society as a whole. 

Bilingual education— 
whether to provide it, for 
what ptupose, and how to 
provide it— has in some 
states ai ^communities 
generated intense contro- 
versy about the role of the 
English language in our 



culture, our econo!ny, and 
our educational sy^m, 
foidng policymakers and 
edurators to address these 
donsinahig^y 
not always 
fuctive, atmosptere. 
controvert and 
dd»te, however, should 
iwt deter us from respond- 
ing to an important 
educational challenge: 
prepaiation of an already 
and still e}q>anding 
population of childien 
who, because of tiieir low 
level of Ei^^ish profi- 
ciency, will fail in our 
sdioote if tl^ do not 
receive some special, 
affirmative assistance. 

The high dropout rates 
for Hispanic children and 
others nom language 
minority b^il^ouiids 
canm>t be attributed 
exclusively to language 
difficult^ Many of these 
youngsters sharp tiie 
poverty, ths inadequately 
staffed and funded 
sdwls, and the aban- 
dorsd communities of 
other children who begin 
their school career *'at risk" 
and eiui up as dropouts. 
We do know, however, 
that in many cases the lack 
of En^ish proHdency 
which would enable a 
youngster to undo^stand a 
math problem or analyze a 
short story, is the primary 
reason for poor academic 
peiformance. 



Local education agen- 
cies and the federal gov- 
ernment, which for the 
1986-87 fiscal year pro- 
vided $133 million for 
bilingual education (Title 
VII erf the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act), 
have important roles in 
this effort. State agencies, 
however, provide almost 
twice as much funding for 
bilingual education a& the 
federal government. It was, 
therefore, appropriate tc 
compile and shfve infbr- 
mafion abmit what states 
are doing to meet the 
i^eds of LEP students. We 
examined how various 
offices within a state 
education agency ap- 
proach and woilc coopera- 
tively on this issue; which 
strategies have been 
successful or offer hope of 
success; and, how forces 
might be joined to maxi- 
mize effectiveness in the 
futtire. 

A grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation 
made it possiole for the 
Council to undertake this 
unique inquiry into state 
education agencies and 
their role in educating LEP 
children. The rraults of the 



surveys and interviews 
conducted offer perspec- 
tive on how state agencies 
address die needs of LEP 
children. They hdp to 
illuminate some of the 
patiis to follow to achieve 
our goal of ensuring every 
LEP child receives all nec- 
essary opportunities and 
assistance to enable 
graduation from high 
school. 

The details of the 
results are presented in 
the foKowing chapters of 
this report ' The findings 
are both disturbing and 
challenging; 

3 Large num^rs of LEP 
student who require special 
hdp to succ&d ecadsmicaU}f 
are not recdmng services: 

1 Amreness of the gap bt- 
tween current programs and 
n^ds easts in many states; 
and 

3 Several state education 
agencies htsve undertaken ini- 
tiatives that promise creation 
of the necessary service sys- 
tem. 

The challenge for 



leadership in each of the 
state education agencies is 
summarized in these ten 
points. The agency leader- 
ship must: 

1 . Create an intensity of com- 
mitment to serving diildren of 
limited Engli^ proficiency by 
articulating their n^dsand the 
importance (^meeting them; 

2. Guide the debate and dis- 
cussion about the needs of LEP 
students from the "why" and 
"whether" of serving them to 
the "how." 

3. Clarify the fact that LEP 
studentsamstitutea major and 
grouringcomfKmentc^cMdren 
"at risk" in our nation's 
schools, and that any strategy 
design^ to addre^ the ne^ 
of at-risk children must ta}^ 
into account and respond to 
the special n^s of LEP stu- 
dents. 

4. Document systematically 
thecurrentandpro}&:ted needs 
of LEP students in the state; 

5. Examine the adequacy and 
effKtiveness of current efforts 
to educate LEP children within 
the state; 



'ibc Camcgie gnmt to QJSSO also enabled ui to work toward our goal of aKOunring stale educatt(n> a^d» to 
improve their serviat to LEP children by ojrivenlrg two state conference* — ane held in Baltimore in December 1987 and 

«w held in Denw in April t98& 

Twdw state acnt team ol poUcymakerB, divi^ dlrectoi, and pf9gx«of tpeda^ 

education/ESU teadwr couecatton, sfwSal edticatioo, Owptft 1, vocadonaL regular edue«i«v and migrant tdiKatiim) 
to the B«ltim<« nM«iiiig to jmtidpate In dl«cuiaioB» and littervlce 
tion, r«s«arA in Uitgtiaga acmiiatolojv and atrttegtaa for impf^ 

TTw K<»nd «oidt!tau» was attended by 45 state education a^ncy raprM«nt«iv«r-alio conBgured into teanw as 
foff the ent-^TOT 9 «at«» and several ertnh«tal« JuilidictioBa. TTi* pit>^^ 

induded dlsoualons <rf the changing r^e ot rtate educadra agenctos in providir^ leadovhip and support to the schools; 
the Impact of bilinguaJifim ffii cognition; and tfscMmnt of language skills ^ tXPMudcnts. 

/ 
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6. Define and estabUsh %A 
leverage state education 
agency activities — e^., re- 
searchr curriculum devdvp- 
mer^, ossessmeni, training, 
teacher certification, fund- 
ing — to improve the educa- 
tion Of LE.P students; 

7. Make appropriate admmis- 
tfativeandorgamzaiiomdas- 
signments wititin Oie state 
eduattkmagencyto^unbet- 
ter services to LEP studenis; 

S. Develop ways (^ojordinat- 
ing and ^BaboraHng with 
load school systems to meet 
lEP students' nods; 

9. Strengthen state mordtor- 
ingof theeducaiionalstatus of 
LEP students and ofihe^ec- 
tweness of programs that serve 
them; 

10. Establ^ ways to learn 
from the experience other 
state education agenda 
throu^ theexchangeofinfor- 
ntation, research, program de- 
velopment, and releoant ac- 
tivities on behalf of LEP stu- 
dents. 



Each of these tasks 
requires resources. For all 
tasks it is necessary to 
review use of existing 
resources and assure there 
is coordination and focus 
of them on U» LEP stu- 
dents who need thmi. 
Thai tiiere must be a long- 
tenn strategy for broaden- 
ing public understanding 
and concern about tiKe inn- 
portance of success for LEP 
children in educational 
settings. There mu^ also 
be a fHan to generate tte 
resou recs co pedalSy for 
the hiring aiui training of 
qimlified staff —4o meet the 
incr^^ng challenge which 
will become more difficult 
if not confronted soon. 
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Chapter One 



Chailenge and 
Responses 




"Wien I used to try to speak, everyone made fun of 
me so I never wanted to talk again, I couldn't 
understand what the teacher was saying. On one 
test at school, I didn't write a single word because I 
didn't understand. That was the last day I went to 
school." 

A Mexican girl who immigrated 
when she was in the 10th grade and dropped out at 

age 16 (Olsen, 1988) 



^menca is an open 
society, a fluid society 
that is enriched by the ebb 
and flow of a diverse and 
omstantly changing 
population. But it is also a 
lai^ge and complex 
society, with complex in- 
stitutions and strong tra- 
ditions that requii^ new 
interpretL.tions and new 
strat^es to help it adjust 
to a fast-changing world. 



The General 
Challenge 

In recent years educa- 
tors and policymakers 
have become increasingly 
aware of the new chal- 
lenges posed to the educa- 
tional syctem by the 
arrval of millions of new 
immigrants and the fast 
rate of growth among 



these immigrant families 
once they arrive and settle 
in the United States. As a 
result of these demo- 
graphic factors, an increas- 
ing number of youngsters 
fimi it difficult to learn in 
an English-speaking class- 
room, and the number of 
youngsters with such prob- 
lems is expected to con- 
tinue to grow rapidly in 
the coming decade. 

Language minority 
students v.hose limited 
knowledge of English 
presents an immediate 
barrier to their opportunity 
to learn in mainstream 
classes are known as 
limited Englidi proficient 
(LEP). They are entitled by 
federal civil rights laws to 
extra educational services 
to meet their special needs. 

As stated so eloquently 
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by the Mexican girl 
quoted above, when LEP 
children enter school their 
most inunediate iveed is to 
gain access to the main- 
stream English curricu- 
lum in order to participate 
fully in the life of the 
school and the society at 
lai^. To this end, for 
almost twmty years 
federal, state, and local 
school systems have 
sought to help LET stu- 
dents develop effective 
communication and aca- 
demically-related dulls in 
English, primarily 
throu^ language assis- 
tance programs such as 
bilingual education and 
English as a second lan- 
guage (ESL). In addition, 
states have enacted legis- 
lation and have devel- 
oped program standards, 
curriculum guides, and 
instructional materials 
designed to bring about 
improvements in service 
provided to LEP students. 

Yet, the following and 
other findings of recent 
studio shew that despite 
these important policy 
and programmatic 
initiatives, many school 
districts remain unpre- 
pared to meet the chal- 
lenge that LEP children 
present to their schools; 

□ A i^gnificant number 
(25%) of LEP children get 
no extra educational 
services from local educa- 
tion agencies (CCSSO, 
Mard?1989); 



3 Most students receive 
insufficient English lan- 
guage instruction and 
fittie, if any, support in the 
native language (Olsen, 
1988); 

3 Immigrant sti'uents 
are more likely than non- 
immigrants to be retained 
in grade and placed in low 
academic tracks on the 
ba^ of language barrier or 
low academic progress 
G^ational Coalition of 
Advocates for Students, 
1988); and 

J Many LEP students 
appear to be inappropri- 
ately placed in spedal 
education classes for the 
learning disabled and 
speech unpaired (CCSSO, 
March 1989). 

Often, however, LEP 
children recpirc more tha»; 
instruction m English to be 
successful in schrol. 

As Hartford, Connecti- 
cut school superintendent 
Heman LaFontaine 
pointed out in his presen- 
tation at the (XSSO 
Sununer Institute: 

Limited English profident 
children have a formidable 
task facing them as they 
enter school. If they are to 
succeed in school, they 
must overcome the ob- 
stacles caused by poverty 
and assigruxKnt to low- 
achieving schools, leam to 
deal successfully with an 



institution and iiKiividuals 
from a culture otter than 
their own, master all the 
subjects taught in ihe 
regular school curriculum, 
and become completely 
proficient in a second lan- 
guage— Eng^i^ (LaFon- 
taine, 1988). 

8y focu^i^ on ths role 
of state eduction agezunes 
(SEA'S) in addre^ng the 
educational needs of UEP 
students, this report pro- 
vides information that 
CCSSO hopes will assist 
state agSKies in Adr 
continuii^ efforts to 
dev^op ^fiective pro- 
grams. But it is important 
to remember that a host of 
factors— some of them 
within tte traditional 
purview of the educational 
syst^ ami some of them 
outside it, come into play 
in determining the success 
or failure of a child to 
become profkient in 
En^Ush. Among th^ 
factors are: 

0 Cultural diversity 
among students; 

□ Diversity among 
communities, which may 
have different goals or 
methods of attaining those 
goals for their children; 

□ Poverty, unemploy- 
ment, and related social 
problems; 
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II 



1 Political controversy 
about goals and methods 
ot education in English; 
and 

n Lack of data alx^ut the 
nature of the challenge, the 
effectiveness of existing 
strategies and programs, 
and interrelationships 
among the multiple educa- 
tional programs and 
insti^Jtions that come into 
play with LEP children. 

Further, in seeking to 
meet the educational 
challenge posed by LEP 
students, it is possible to be 
misled and diverted from 
the evidence that many 
children from language 
minority families arrive at 
school speaking English. 
For example, the 1980 
Census figures show that 
most Spanish-speaking 
families in the United 
States speak English, i.e., 
they are bilingual.* Conse- 
quently, a azeable number 
of these children enter the 
schools with oral English 
proficiency and are never 
served by bilingual or ESL 
programs. 

Yet as LaFontaine 
observed, "basic communi- 
cation skills do not suffice 
if the task at hand is 
learning chemistry, 
reading American litera- 
ture, or writing research 
papers." In other words. 



oral proficiency in Engli^ 
is not sufficient in order to 
succeed ocadenucally. 

The Response of the 
Educational System 

Twenty years ago 
nei iher state nor federal 
governments did much to 
meet the extra educational 
needs of any education- 
ally disadvantaged 
students. That has 
changed. The federal gov- 
emn«nt initiated special 
attention to LEP students 
through enactment of the 
Bilingual Education Act in 
1968 and through its 1970 
application of Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 to LEP students. This 
latter activity wa'> upheld 
and given nev^ impetus 
by the U. S. Supreme 
Court in its landmark 
1974 decision in Lau v. 
Nichols. 

Today, LEP students 
are served in programs 
targeted specifically on 
their language needs as 
well as in compensatory, 
special, migrant, and 
vocational education 
programs designed for a 
variety of students at risk 
of failing in school. In 
some states the level of 
financial support for 
bilingual education and 



English ds a second lan- 
guage programs has 
surpa^ed federal bilingual 
education support. For 
example, in Texas only 
10% of all services to LEP 
children aie funded by 
federal bilingual education 
(Title VII) programs; in 
New York the amount is 
23%; and in New Jersey it 
is 25%. About half of the 
stat^ have l^slation that 
mandates or permits 
bilingual education pro- 
grams and at least 16 
provide some level of 
financial support for Iro^l 
bitingual education pr? 
grams. Thirty-seven states 
operate an identified 
bilingual education office 
with a full-time profes- 
sional staff. 

Many LEP students 
receive support in federal 
and state compensatory, 
special, and vocational 
education programs as 
well as bilingual and ESL 

Crograms. At the state 
jvel, the bilingual and 
other categorical programs 
(e.g., compensatory educa- 
tion, special education) 
targeted on educationally 
disadvantaged children are 
staffed by program special- 
ists responable for provid- 
ing technical assistance 
and other services to local 
school sj^teins. A similar 
operating structure of 
program specialists for 



' Th« proportion of Asian background chUdren who are bilingual upon entering the sAool system is estim»ted to be 
lowCT than Hispanic badtground children since 50% of all Asians are recent inunigrintft. 
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each of the categorical 
efforts is usually found at 
the l(xal level. 

However, despite the 
enactment of new legi^- 
tion, increased funding, 
and establi^unent of an 
administrative structure to 
facilitate implonentation 
of programs for LEP and 
other educationally disad- 
vantaged youngsters, the 
majority of LEP stud^ts 
in need of such programs 
and as^stam» ao not 
receive them. In addition, 
the STiccess of these 
progranis in meeting the 
educational needs of LEP 
students varies widely. 

The Challenge to 
State Education 
Agencies 

Having identified LEP 
children as a group at risk 
of educations faiiu.'e, 
CCSSO felt it was impor- 
tant to examine carefully 
the dynamics of the state 
role in meeting their 
needs, to identify state 
agency barriers to serving 
them fully, and to learn 
and share information 
about successful state 
effort in this area. 

In our initial investi- 
gation the iack of coordi- 
nation among state agency 
units that administer 
programs for the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged 
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emergisd as an important 
barrier to education of 
LEP children. Although 
LEP students are often 
eligible to participate in 
special education, voca- 
ticmal education, migrant, 
and compensatory educa- 
ti<m prc^rams, it appeared 
that m most states little co- 
ordination exists between 
the bilingual or ESL 
program offices and the 
offices admini^ering the 
other categorical dforts. 
School-levd practkss 
resulting in part from this 
lade of coordination 
include: mainstreaming of 
LEP children into the 
regular classrooms before 
they have adequate 
English proficiency to do 
the work; fragmented 
delivery of services to the 
students; and discontinu- 
ity in their educational 
development 

Prelimimry discus- 
sions between CCSSO staff 
and SEA officials in 
sev&al states revealed that 
in general '^EA staff 
outside the bilingual 
education program pay 
too little attention to LEP 
studente," although some 
states had undertaken 
initiatives to try to im- 
prove tl^ situation. In 
December 1986, CCSSO 
received a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of 
New York to undertake a 
project that would gener- 
ate current, corerete infor- 
mation on the relation- 
ships between state 

i 



bilingual and ESL pro- 
grams and other programs 
that serve LEP children 
and lK>pdfully provide a 
basis for eliminating this 
barrio' to the icadennic 
progress of LEP children. 

This report presents 
the results of that project. 
ChaptOT Two examines the 
deni>graphics of the 
problem. Chapter Three 
simunarizes trie goals, 
methodology, and results 
of two surveys: a question- 
naire sent to directors of 
SEA categorical program 
units and one sent to 
directors of ^neral cur- 
riculum units in 21 states 
with high numbers of LEP 
students. Chapter Four 
describes SEA initiatives 
to serve LEP children in 
four states— California, 
Illinois, New Jersey, and 
Texas. Chapter Five 
presents the conclusions 
and recommendations of 
the project 
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LEP Students: 
Who Are They? 



Pinpointing the 
characteristics and the 
location of limited English 
proBdent children in the 
educational system is a 
crucial first step toward 
devising and delivering 
appropriate educational 
services to them. Because 
we know that the popula- 
tion of language minority 
families in this country is 
growing, we nnust also 
attempt to anticipate the 
anu>unt and pace of the 
growth and the state and 
l'>cal school systenis 
wlu.re this growth will 
havv an impact so that 
services can be put in 
place in time for the 
arrival of those children— 
not too late to do them 
any good. 



Language Minorities 
in the United States 

The increase in the 
population of LEP children 
reflects a broader denv>- 
graphic trewi — the growth 
of the United States popu- 
lation of persons from non- 
English-speaking back- 
grounds. In 1980, the U. S. 
Census reported the 
following breakdown of 
persons from non-English- 
speaking backgrounds: 



Language Minority 
Fopulatton 

Hi^»nic 

Asian and Pacific 

Islander 
American Indian, 

Eskimos, Aleuts 



1980 Figure 



14.6 million 
35 million 

1.4 million 



% of Total U.S. 
Population 

6.4 
2.1 

.6 



TOTAL 195 million 8.0 

U 




More specifically. 
Census data also docu- 
ment the rapid growth in 
the number of Hispanics 
and Asians— the largest 
components of the non- 
EngUsh language back- 
ground persons— since 
1970. The 1980 figure for 
the Hispanic population 
represents an increase 
since 1970 of over 50 
percent, from a population 
of 9.6 million comprising 
43 percent of Ae total 
population. Since 1980, the 
Hispanic population has 
grown to 19.4 million in 
1988 representing a 33% 
increase in this yet to be 
completed decade.' 

Between 1970 and 
1980, the Asian and Pacific 
Islander population grew 

141 percent to 33 
million persons. Although 
tl^ rate of growth of this 
population is more dra- 
matic than that of Hispan- 
ics, Asians and P^:ific 
Islanders comprise a much 
smaller segment of the 
U. S. popiUatiwi, 2.1 
percent. Etemographers 
believe that the high rate 
of growth in this popula- 
tion is a one-time phe- 
nomenon, primarily the 
result of immigration. 
These population in- 
creases are attributed to 
two powerful demo- 
grapnic trends — higher 
fertility rates among 



Hispanic won^ and 
increased immigration 
from Asian and Latin 
American countries. 

As the general popula- 
tion of Hispanics and 
Asians has grown, so have 
tl^ numbers and propor- 
tion of language minority 
students in our nation's 
schools. exannple, 
public scl«K>l enrolln^t 
of Hispanics grew by 28 
pecent from 1976 to 1984, 
to more than 3.4 million 
students (Condition of 
Education, 1989). 

"Qearly, not all 
persons of non-English 
language backgrounds are 
linuted in their English 
skills. Some have replaced 
the language of their 
childhood with English as 
their dominant tongue. 
Others are fully biUngual,'' 
writ» LaFbntaine (1988). 
Even so, the number of 
these students in need of 
language-related instruc- 
tion has also increased and 
tl^re is evkience that, on 
the average, they are 
doing le^ well in school 
than their Engli^-speak- 
ing peers. 

The results of a Na- 
tional Assessment of Edu- 
cational Progress flslAEP) 
study on the educational 
progress of language mi- 
nority students suggest 
that, regardless of their 
level of proficiency in 



English, language minor- 
ity students share certain 
experiences as they move 
through Hxs educatiomil 
system. In gateral, they: 

3 Perform less well at all 
grade levels than students 
from predominantly Eng- 
lish backgrounds; 

□ Are more likely to 
attend sdiools character- 
ized by a poor learning 
c - vironment; and 

□ A;e less likely than 
non-language minority 
students to be enrolled in 
academic 'courses and 
more likriy to be enrolled 
in vocational courses 
(Baratz-Snowden and 
Duran,1^7). 

Dropout rates among 
some groups of LEP 
stud^ts send another 
powerful signal that the 
educational syston must 
do more to meet their 
needs. Ths foUowing data 
from a 1989 report of the 
National Center for Edu- 
cation Statistics (NCES) 
tcU the story for Hispanic 
students, compared with 
white and black students: 

I NatUmal Dxopont Rates, 
1988 



White 
Black 
Hispanic 



12.7% 
14.9% 
35.8% 
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Students from long- 
established Japanese and 
Chinese inunigrant fami- 
lies ami ti% newer Asian 
inunigrants who arrived in 
the U. S. with education 
and skills have achieved 
considerablG success in the 
American educational 
system. For example, the 
1980 Census showed that 
33% of Asian American 
adults 25 years and older 
had graduated from 
college, compared to 17% 
of white adults and 8% of 
black adults. And betwe^ 
1982 and 1987 the percent 
of Asian high sdKX>I 
graduates who earned 13 
credits or more in ibe "new 
basic^ subjects (English, 
social studies, mathemat- 
ics, and science) was 48% 
compared to 29% of while 
students, 24% of blacks, 
and 18% of Hispanics (The 
Condition of Education, 
1989). 

Some data suggest that 
more recent Asian and 
Pacific Islander immi- 
grants are emxmntering 
more educational difficul- 
ties than their predeces- 
sors. No comprehensive 
data on the academic 
achievement of Asian and 
Pacific Idander LEP 
students are available, but 
there is evidence from a 
few school systems that 
tl^se youngsters are 
having a difficult time. A 
1988 study of LEP children 
in California found that the 
higher dropout rates 
occur in the largest high 



schools, those with over 
1,700 students, and that 
"the highest average 
attrition rate was 
schools with lai^ concen- 
trations of Soutl^st 
Asians (48%); next came 
the Spanish language 
sample schools, averaging 
a 46% attrition rate 
(Olsen, 1988). Another 
study on immigrant 
student show«i the 
dropout rate among 
Filipino students to be 
more than 41% and 
among Samoans, about 
60%(NCAS,1989). 

In San Diego, a 1988 
study of area hi^ schools 
showed that Southeast 
A»an students performed 
above average on nation- 
ally standardized math 
tests and betow average 
on verbal scor^. Within 
ihe Southeast A»an 
group the Vietnamese 
students, wl^ generally 
were well educated in 
Vietnam prior to coming 
to the U. b.,andtl^ 
Hmong students were 
performing above the 
average grade point 
average for white stu- 
dents. The Khmer and 
Lao, however, were per- 
forming below the ^ade 
point average for white 
students (Rumbaut and 
Ima, 1988). 

In Philadelphia, it has 
been reported that accu- 
rate statistics are not 
available, but there has 
been an increase in the 



dropout rates for Southeast 
Asian stud»tts at certain 
high schools (PeteTs,1988). 

Defining the LEP 
Population 

Out of the estimated 
6.2 million school-age 
lai^juage miiK)rity children 
nationally, approximately 
3^ million children are 
eligible for special lan- 
guage-related instruction 
either in En^ish or in the 
native languag,e. These are 
the limited English profi- 
cient students. 

Because th^ children 
are entitled to special 
services under federal law 
and because mastery of 
English is an important 
step toward academic 
success, this is the group 
on which CCSSOs recent 
studies have focused. 

The figure of 3.5 
million represents an 
estimate, not a count of the 
number of children who 
are limited in English 
proficiency and require 
special assistance in school- 
Other estimates have 
plac^l tl^ number of 
children currently in this 
group at various azes from 
12 million to 53 million. 
There are two main 
reasons for variation in the 
estimates— the fact that 
some school districts 
report only the number of 
LEP children who are 
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recdving services, while 
others report the ntimber 
who are eligible for them, 
and inconsistency in the 
standards used for defin- 
ing LEP. 

In most states, local 
di^cts have the option of 
selecting the cut-off po: nt 
on an En^ish language.' 
proficiency test whi^Ii 
determines whpUter or not 
a student is placed in a 
bilingual and/or ESL 
program. Consequently, it 
is pos^ble for a diild to be 
eligible for language 
services in one district and 
ixteligible in another 
within the same state. 

As many educators 
have already learned, 
perhaps even more impor- 
tant than arriving at an 
accurate national estimate 
of the number of LEP 
children is determining 
the distribution of these 
youngsters among state 
ami local educational 
jurisdictions. This data, 
from which some national 
statistics are compiled, 
also has its limitations. 
However, there is ade- 
quate information to 
confirm that certain states 
and school districts have a 
significant population of 
youngsters from a minor- 
ity language background; 
that many of them require 
assistance in order to suc- 
ceed in an English lan- 
gua^ school; and that 
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their numbers are increas- 
ing. For example: 

3 Nine states hiweidentifmi 
25J0OO or more LEP dtildren 
(CCSSO Survey, 1987). 

3 California, which reported 
anLEPpopulation(^moretiian 
613,(m cMdren or U.4% of 
total enrolbnent in the 1987- 
88 school year, has both the 
largest rmmber and hig^t 
j^nxntage of LEP students in 
the country. Almost 50% of 
these children are in the Los 
Angeles County schools 
(Olsen,1988). 

3 Texas has the second largest 
LEP population of any state- 
more than 3OOJ0O0 dtUdren, 
or8S% of total enrollment. In 
the Houston school district, 
LEP children comprise about 
15% of the students (Texas, 
1988). 

3 English is not the first lan- 
guage for one in 10 or 80J[X)0 
cMdren in the Massachusetts 
school system. About hdf of 
the LEP students are Spanish- 
speaking; the other half are 
divided among mnesigrdficant 
language groups. Their first 
languages range from Portu- 
guese—with 13,000 stu- 
dents — to Soutiietst Asian lan- 
guage, French, Creole, Gredc, 
and Italian (Glenn, 1988). 



3 Asian LEP studerds are con- 
(xntnUoi in thewestem (56%), 
southern (31%), and midwest- 
em (16%) regions ofthecoun- 
try. In Od^rrda, they repre- 
sent 13% of the 6i3J000 LEP 
students; in Texas 4% of 
26OJOO0; Old in Minnesota, 
75% tfa total ofSjOOO (Tsang 
andVling,1986). 

In some areas, a rela- 
tively smaH number of LEP 
chikvnm from diverse 
language backgrounds can 
pose as much of a chal- 
lenge to tte educational 
system as a large concen- 
tration of LEP children. 
Said one 11th grade 
Korean girl: "I was in an 
^L class with all Spanish 
[speaidx^ kids. My sister 
and I were the only 
Koreans. The Spanish kids 
talked Spanish. I was 
confused. Was this a 
Spanish dass or an English 
classr <NCAS, 1989) 

do have school 
districts faced with only 
three or four children m 
each of 15 or 20 language 
groups," obarved LaFbn- 
taiite. But he emphasized 
that a study by the General 
Accounting GHffice, an arm 
of the Congress, concluded 
that "only 22% to 26% of 
LEP students are in ^tu- 
ations where bilingual 
education may be imprac- 
tical" (LaFontaine, 1988). 
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The Sodal Context 



Ths learning experi- 
ence of LEP children may 
be impeded by the fact 
that— especially in fibe case 
of Hi^anics, who make up 
80% of LEP duldren— tl^ 
are often members of 
minority groups and poor 
families. In 1984, "tl^ 
proportion of Hi^>anic 
children living in 
poverty. ..was more than 
double that of non-His^ 
panic families'' (LaFon- 
taine, 1988). The inddoice 
of poverty among Hispanic 
children in 1984 was 84% 
above that for all U. S. 
children. 

The sodal environ- 
nv.iit in wiiid^i these 
children lii/e ami receive 
their education is charac- 
teri^ by resideiu^e in 
substax^iard housing in 
overcrowded i^igMx>r- 
hoods, high unemploy- 
ment rates and high rates 
of family mobility whidt 
can cause serious disconti- 
nuity in their education. 
Children of migrant and 
seasonal farm workers, for 
example, may change 
schools often or be out of 
school for periods of time. 
Many Puerto Rican young- 
sters actually divide tl^ 
educational time between 
English language schools 
on the mainland and 
Spanish language schools 
on ihe island, because their 
families nwve back and 
forth in order to take 



advantage of the greater 
econonnic opportimities 
on tl^ mainmnd (LaFon- 
taine, 1988). 

The Ciiltural Context 



Language miiwrity 
children— evwi those who 
speak the same lan- 
guage — come to the 
sdu}ol from an incredibly 
varied range of environ- 
ments and experiences 
that exert a powerful 
influ^oe on tK>w they live 
and how they learn once 
they come to English 
lai^uage sdiools. These 
experiences, stresses, and 
values that inunigrant 
children and their families 
bring to their educational 
experiem^ cannot be 
quantified, but they are a 
veiy real part of the 
children's lives and they 
do influence children's 
attitudes about and their 
ability to succeed in 

'^y mother cries all 
night. I hold my little 
sister because she is 
scared and I try not to 
think about our father. He 
was shot b^re we left 1 
don't do my homework 
most nights becatise it is 
so sad at home and I try 
so hard to help. Now I am 
repeating the 10th 
grade.. J cannot keep up." 
These are the words of a 
lOtfi grade Salvadorian 



girl who inmigrated to the 
U. S. when she was 12 
years old (Olsen, 1938). 

A Cambodian girl, an 
11th grader, describes the 
intense stress she copes 
with at boms while trying 
U> Slotted in sdtool: "My 
family has such set 
values...They hold onto the 
old ways. It very diffi- 
cult to explain something 
to them about my life now. 
We end up always 
argui^'-^bout sdu>ol, 
religion, how I dress...! 
hate my family" (Olsen, 
1988). 

The level of previous 
education and the tvpe of 
educational methods used 
in children's or their 
parents' country of origin 
can have an impact on 
children's success in 
Eng^-speaking schools. 
"N&ny of the achievement 
differerass between lan- 
guage minority groups 
that are commonly ex- 
plained by different 
cultural values placed on 
education may more 
properly be explained by 
the difference in native 
language literacy skills and 
family educational back- 
groimcf explains 
LaFontaine (1988). "Chil- 
dren who already have 
strong oral and literacy 
skills in their first language 
have a tremendous 
advantage...Likewise, 
children whcMe parents are 
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literate in their native 
language generally have 
an easier time mastering 
English." 

Not all LEP students 
are immigrants. In 1981, 
national data indicated 
that two-thirds of all 
language minority people 
in the United States were 
native bom; and three- 
quarts of children ages 
nve through fourteen with 
limited Ei^ish profi- 
ciency were bom in the 
United States (LaFontaine, 
1988). 

Thus, the LEP student 
population is not a homo- 
^neous group sharing 
similar problems and 
requiring similar solu- 
tions. The early experi- 
ence and environment of 
these native bom LEP 
students may be very 
different from those of 
their counterparts who 
immigrated to the United 
States. An LEP student 
from a middle dass family 
with professional parents 
and an adequate educa- 
tion by the standard of his 
or her native country who 
enters the U. S. at a^ 16 
faces a v^ diff^ent set of 
problems than a native 
bom six 3^ear old from a 
low-income family whose 
parents speak little if any 
English and who hean 
little English spoken by 
adults in the neighbor- 
hood. 



The Future LEP 
Population 

Even as state and local 
school systems grapple 
with the challenge of 
educating LEP students 
now in the schools, tiiey 
axe becoming increa^ngly 
aware that they must 
prepare for an even 
greater influx of LEP 
cl^dren over the next 
decade. 

T^ general popula- 
tion is expected to grow 
about 17% between 1980 
and 2000, aiKl tl« lan- 
guage minority popula- 
tion by about 32% in the 
same period (LaFontaine, 
19%). The language 
minority population is 
con^derably younger than 
the population as a whole, 
and the year 2000, the 
number of sdiool-aged 
children of non-English 
language backgrounds is 
therefore expected to 
increase by 40% compared 
with 16% for children in 
the general population. 

The largest single 
group of LEP students, 
approximatelv 80%, are 
Spanish-speakers. Hispart- 
ics are the fastest growing 
population in America 
with a birth rate higher 
than the national average 
and a lower ii^ian ii^. 
Hispanic immigraticr 
illegal and legal, continues 



at a high rate. All this will 
contribute to a likely 
doubling of the Hi^>anic 
population in the United 
States between 1960 and 
the year 200a 

This dramatic Hiamnic 
population growth will 
contribute to tite continued 
growth of the LEP student 
population. Indeed, 92% of 
the projected iiwrease in 
LEP students by 2000 is ex- 
pected to be Spani^ 
speaking students {CBS, 
1964). 
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The CCSSO Study: 

A Survey of State Education 
Agency Activities 



Goals and Purposes 

A.S state concern 
about and financial 
commitment to the 
education of LEP children 
has increased in recent 
years, so has the aware- 
ness of the complexity of 
meeting ihe challenge of 
providing effective 
services to these children. 

Simply running in 
place — fadlitating and 
providing basic language 
services to LEP children 
already identifiect and in 
the schools— presents a 
difficult challenge to state 
education agencies. Yet 
the demographic and 
social forces shaping the 
l^P population demand 
much more. They de- 
mand a response to the 
new awaren^ that for 
many LEP students, 
language proficiency is 
not the oriy key to aca- 
demic success. High 
dropout rates, poverty 



indices, and other informa- 
tion about LEP children 
suggest that language is 
only one of a host of social 
and cultural factors that 
interact to determine the 
educational success of 
language minority chil- 
dren. 

Thirty-seven state 
education ageiKies have 
established biling;ual/ 
English as a Second Lan- 
guage (ESL> program units 
to administer state- and 
federally-funded pro- 
grams. These units have 
the primary responsibility 
for coordinating tedmical 
assistance on second 
language instruction for 
LEP students to local 
school systems. 

Most LEP students are 
also eligible to receive 
services imder other 
federal-, state-, and locally- 
funded categorical pro- 
grams such as compen.^- 
tory education, special 
education, and vocational 
education. But many 
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ot^rvers, u duding state 
education specialist^ have 
been reporting for sonne 
time that sigmficant ntim- 
bers of LEP students were 
not receiving support 
services from tiiese other 
programs. Additional 
cause for concern emerges 
from studies that suggest 
LEP children may be inap- 
propriately placed in 
special education dasses; 
misdasafied when they 
do have a legitimate s^ed 
for special education; and, 
as one researd^ put it, 
"deported" into vocational 
education (NCAS, 1988). 

Yet there had never 
been a systematic attempt 
to examine, catalogue, and 
analyze what state educa> 
tion agendes are doing to 
serve LEP children, which 
techniques and programs 
are effective, and what 
olxitades stand in the way 
of doing better. This is 
why the G)undl initiated 
a project to identify aroi 
examine successful state- 
level approaches to 
meeting the educational 
needs of LEP students. 



Methodology 



In an attempt to 
collect ba^c data on state 
efforts, in 1^7 CCSSO 
distributed five survey 
questionnaires to state 
education agency of fidals. 
In addition, CCSSO staff 
visited and interviewed 



SEA personnd involved in 
developing, administer- 
ing and providing techni- 
cal assistance on language 
and otho- categorical 
programs for which LEP 
students are eligible. This 
chapter presents the 
results of the question- 
naires; Chapter Fbur 
reports on me information 
gained from the vi»ts and 
interviews. 

The set of survey 
questionnaires was sent to 
directors of categorical 
program units (bilingual 
educaticm, vocational 
education, special educa- 
tion, migrant education, 
and compensatory educa- 
tion/Chapter I), request- 
ing information for the 
1985-86 school year on: 

3 The number of students 
served and the typesof serv- 
ices provided to LEP stu- 
dents by tt» various cate- 
gorical programs; 

□ Thedegreetowhichcate- 
gorical units were coordi- 
nating their delivery of tech- 
nical assistance; 

□ State-level barriers to 
delivery of services to LEP 
students at the local level. 

Forty-eight of 50 states 
and the District of Colum- 
bia responded to some or 
all of the categorical 
program surveys. 

An additional survey 
was sent to directors of 



curriculum units in 
>1 states with high num- 
bers of LEP students. It 
was designed to collect in- 
fomnation about issues of 
coordination between 
bilingual education/ESL 
units and the general 
ctuTiculum units of the 
SEA. Sixteen states re- 
sponded to this survey. 

Key Sun'ey Findings 

The information 
supplied in response to the 
survey questionnaires 
helps identify and draw 
attention to specific 
substantive and adminis- 
trative challenges that 
must be confronted in 
educating LEP children. 

Despite a good overall 
state education agency 
response rate, the quality 
and nature of the survey 
responses imposed some 
limitations on the analysis. 
One limitation of the data 
is that some responses 
were incomplete or lacking 
in su^dent detail to make 
a reliable analysis. In addi- 
tion, generalizations about 
the nationwide severity of 
some problems could not 
be made because the total 
number of states respond- 
ing to a given qu^on was 
small. 

The most overarching 
condu»on to be drawn 
from ths surveys is that 
lack of adequate data — 
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botii on access issues such 
as enrollment and on 
substantive educational 
issues such as the aca- 
dennic status of LEP 
children— poses a serious 
barrier to enlightened, 
effective program develop- 
ment and sovioe delivery 
to a large and growing 
group of children with 
complex and varied 
educational needs. 

We do know that there 
are significant numbers of 
LEP oiildren who are not 
leceivii^ smdces that they 
need in order to succeed in 
sd\ool. But we found it 
difficult, if not impossible, 
to even ascertain how 
many LEP children there 
are, where they are and 
whether they are being 
sored. Altlwudt recipi- 
ents of federal funds are 
required to provide 
information about the 
number of children they 
serve to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Education, the 
TiUe vn Ulii^ual educa- 
tion pn^^nm re»iKS only 
5 to 7 percent of eligible 
students, so figures they 
collect on children served 
by the program are far 
from comprehensive. 

In a)nducting our 
survey we learned that 
even auctioning the s^tes 
direcUy about a range of 
programs that are relevant 
to LEP children does not 
produce accurate, compre- 
hensive data on the 
number of students, and 



the degree to which dtey 
are being served. For 
example, one state re- 
ported tiiuit it was not 
sr ving any LEP stud^ts. 
Yet a conversation with 
agency staff revealed that 
some school districts are 
implemotting programs 
funded with federal 
bilingual education funds. 
Another state reputed 
that all LEP children were 
served, but a staff person 
told CC5S0 staff ttiat this 
was not true. Some SEAs 
simply do not km>w how 
nnany children Tveed 
services because local 
school systems use a 
variety of crit^ for 
defining LEP shidents. 

The lack of reliable 
data on the numbers and 
location of LEP stud^ts 
can be traced to the lack 
of nationally accepted 
criteria and procedures 
for identifying LEP 
students. 

These w^knesses in 
the system reverberate 
both vertically— from 
local to state to federal 
levels and back; and 
horizontally— across 
pro^'am areas such as 
spedai education and 
vocational education — 
throughout otu* educa- 
tional system. These 
deficiencies also undo*- 
mine the placement of 
LEP studaits in appropri- 
ate educational prog^ms. 
For example, a diild who 
is identified as LEP in one 



state may mave to another 
state — and no long^ be 
eligible for services. 
FurUier, the fact that state 
and local education 
aget^K rarely monitor the 
achievement of LEP 
children once they are 
mainstx^an^ suggests 
that thfire is an incomplete 
uiuierstanding of the needs 
of these youngsters as they 
nuke a difficult academic 
transition. 

Until we have learned 
to identify, evaluate, ami 
keep track of tiie progress 
of LEP childroi in the 
schools, we will never be 
able to s«ve them well. 
Pn^lems of data collection 
aiul monitoring will only 
be resolved with tiie 
widespread cooperation of 
many itulividuals and 
ageiKies involved in the 
educational establishment. 

The CCSSO survey 
faults stow that, at 
phase of in^ruction^ pro- 
granuning for LEP stu- 
dents, state departments of 
education face a major 
challenge in fulfilling 
leader^ip, monitoring, 
ai^ technical assistance 
functions. However, they 
also point the way to 
specific, tangible, and 
doable steps that can be 
implemented now — on the 
state level— to improve 
information about the 
needs of LEP students as 
well as the capacity to 
meet their educational 
needs. 
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In the following 
sections we analyze the 
results of the siirveysr 
oiiganized into these 
categories: unserved 
children, state and local 
education agency relation- 
ships, and additional 
services to L£P children 
(compensatoiy, special, 
migrant, and vocational 
education). Following the 
analysis we present a 
series of specific actions 
we believe can help guide 
states in their efforts on 
behalf of LEP shidents. 



Unserved Students 



A sigmficant percent- 
age of l£P students — 
distributed among 32 of 
the 48 states that re- 
sponded — do not receive 
language-related educa- 
tional services to help 
t^ffim succeed in da^ 
roonDs whoe instruction is 
in English. CCSSO found 
that: 

O In these 32 states, an oQer- 
age of 29% of LEP children 
were reported as unsemed by 
bilingual or ESL jnvgrams. 

□ In 20 states, at Imst a quar- 
ter of the LEP children are not 
senxd. 
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Blnfburofthe32states,more 
than 60% are report^ as not 
recexoingsertkesandonesia/te 
reported that it served rume of 
these ddJdren. 

Twelve states reported 
that all students identified 
are recdving adequate 
and appropriate services 
from the local sdiool 
sy^em. But anecdotal 
information that comple- 
mented the data revealed 
that these states in fact 
have identified barrim 
such as limited funding, 
insuffictent data, lack of 
coordination, and others 
that impede the provision 
of services to idl eligible 
children. Thus, it appears 
that in at least some of the 
12 states^ a portion of LEP 
children are iwt receiving 
services. 

The survey responses 
show that states with a 
kuge populaticm of LEP 
students provide services 
to a greato* proportion of 
the students. Howev^, it 
is important to remember 
that in stat^ with large 
numbers of LEP shidents, 
two to five percent of 
children unserved repre- 
sents a sizeable number of 
children. 

What happeris to LEP 
studente who do not 
re^ve s»vicM? Often, 
even though they may 
have been identified, they 
are placed in English-only 
classrooms with tead^ 
who have no training in 



ESL or language develop- 
ment methods and are Uius 
imable to guide the aca- 
demic development of 
these children. ScHne (tf 
these youngsters do catch 
up in time with their class- 
mates and succeed in 
mainstream classes. Others 
may become disengaged, 
foil to meet minimal aca- 
demic standards, be 
retained in grade and 
ultinnately join the large 
number of lai^^ 
minority students who 
dropoutof ^lool 

Failtu« to serve LEP 
students re prese nts an 
abdication of legal respon- 
^bility as as sodal re- 
spcm^ility. Title VI of the 
CfivilRi^tsActofl964 
and the Equ^ Education 
Opportunity Act (EEOA) 
of 1974 ^te that failure to 
provide lai^uage minority 
students with access to the 
teadUi^-leaming process 
isa deiM of thdrdvil 
ri^ts. Under the EEOA 
mandate, state and local 
education agoicies have an 
obligaticm to "take appro- 
priate action to overcome 
language barriers" that 
confront minority students. 

State-Local 
Relationship 

Monitoring and techni- 
cal assistance are titc twin 
engines that drive the 
educational machine to 
provide appropriate 
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educaticmal services to all 
LEP children who require 

State monitoring of 
local school districts 
activities and procedures 
can directly iruluence 
wheto LEP children have 
access to programs they 
need. State-provided 
technical as^tance to local 
school districts can help 
ens\'re quality educational 
services are provided to 
children who have gained 
acces. 

Coordiiution, both 
among program units 
within the state education 
agency, and between tl^ 
state agency and local 
school systems, is essential 
in order to achieve the 
maximiun benefits of 
monitoring and technical 
assistance. 

States were asked if 
they monitor progiams for 
LEP children, and to 
indicate tS^ type of moni- 
toring th^ do: prc^ranv 
budget; compliance with 
federal/state regulations. 
In addition, because tiiere 
have been indications that 
some lEP children are 
mainstreamed before they 
are able to perform the 
taskt^ required in English- 
speaking classrooms, states 
were queried specifically 
about whether and how 
they trace tl^ academic 
performance of former LEP 
students who have been 
mainstreamed. 



Forty-four states 
answered Uie questions 
about monitoring. Of 
these, 35 indicated that 
they monitor services 

?rovided to LEP studente. 
wenty-nine states said 
that (tvsy do program 
monitoring (an unsurpris- 
ing response since one of 
the primary functions of 
state education agency 
biUngual/ESL units is to 
coordinate inservice 
training and provide 
technical as»^aiu» in this 
instructional area). Only 
two state bilingual 
education units indicatt-d 
that they only monitor for 
compliam^e with federal 
dvil rights requiren^nts 
that prohibit discrimina- 
tion against language 
minority students on the 
basis of rac£, color, or 
i^tional origin. 

States reported that 
tl« purpose erf most 
program monitoring is to 
ensure local compliance 
with state regulations 
sAons <14 states) or with 
bodt state and federal 
regulations (29 states). 

Nine states reported 
that they did not moiutor 
local program implemen- 
tation. Fbllow-up inter- 
views with staff from 
these ^tes revealed a 
variety of political and 
organizational constraints 
that staff felt hindered 
their ability to monitor 
state or federal mandates 
to educate LEP students. 



SlK)rtage ot :,tate staff, 
limited funding, and lack 
of enforcement media- 
ni^i^ were cited as key 
obstacles to monitoring 
local program implementa - 
tion. 

The major indicator of 
t!ie educational develop- 
ment of LEP students is 
their acadenuc perform- 
ance after they leave ESL 
or tran^tional bilingual 
education programs to 
undertake studies in 
mainstream classrooms. 
Althou^ tiiere is little 
information about the 
academic performance of 
these former LEP students 
ccnnpared to their English- 
dominant classmates, titere 
are indications tiiat many 
mainstreamed students fall 
bdiind in their academic 
tasks. This su^e^ that 
sonw ^dents are being 
mainstreanuKi prana- 
turely. Generally, a student 
remains in bilingual or ESL 
classes for three years or 
less. Yet, second language 
acqui^tion resean:h indi- 
cates that it takes five to 
seven years for most 
students to acquire the 
level of English language 
proficiency needed to 
engage in more complex 
academic tasks. 

Forty state directors of 
bilingual/ESL units re- 
sponded to a qu^tion 
arcing if th^ had a n^ha- 
nism for monitoring the 
performance of former LEP 
students and if so, to 
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describe it Twenty-nine or 
60% of these did not have 
a nrffichanism for tracking 
the stud^ts. Nine of these 
29 states offered an expla- 
nation for not having a 
process. Amoi^ the 
reasons reported were that 
tl^didiK>tseethe 
purpose of such data 
collection, and that 
monitoring the perform- 
ance of these students is a 
local function, not a state 
one. 

The eleven states that 
do have a mechanism for 
monitoring the academic 
performaiKe of main- 
streamed LEP ^dents 
reported they measure 
studoits' performance on 
statewide achievement 
tests for a year or two after 
they leave the bilingual or 
ESL program. With the 
exception of Texas and 
Arizona, surv^ respon- 
dents did not escplain the 
processes, if any, used to 
address the laneuage- 
related needs of main- 
streamed students who 
are not meeting the 
required standards for 
performance in the regular 
classroom. A similar ques- 
tion was asked of directors 
of general curriculiun 
units in the SEA, and four 
out of 16 responding states 
indicated that they had a 
statewide mechani«n for 
monitoring the academic 
performance of main- 
streamed LEP students. 

In sum, state re- 



sponses to a series of 
questions about monitor- 
ing pro^Bim for LEP 
students in general, and 
about tracking ^ stu- 
dents' performance af^ 
they leave l^ingual or ESL 
classrooms sugge^ that 
n^nitoring activities need 
to be strengthened, and 
that tiie educational 
systems' efforts to serve 
LEP students may be im- 
peded 1^ tiie lack of a 
comprehensive data base 
on their ac^en\ic pei^ 
formance. 

Additional Services 
toLEF Chsldien 

State education 
agmHes are responsible 
for providing technical 
assistance to local sdiool 
systems in a number of 
program ar^s for whidt 
foderal and state funds are 
funnded to them. The 
potential access of large 
numbers of LEP children 
in school may depend to 
son« degree on whethe- 
tl^ receive needed edu- 
cational services otl^r 
than bilingual education 
or ESU and on whether 
the positive effects of these 
service are maximized by 
coordination of thdr 
delivery with language- 
related progran^. 

In the survey ques- 
tionnaires CCSSO tried to 
elidt information that 
would shed light on the 



degree to which LEP 
stud^its are receiving 
services under pn>gra-.ns 
other than bilingu^ educa- 
tion and ESL, on coordina- 
tion of these services 
within state education 
agencies^ and whether the 
services received are 
approf^te to the young- 
sters' needs. The informa- 
tion—and lack of it — 
provided by the states 
raises serious que^ons 
about vtrheto LEP dtil- 
dren are receiving the ad- 
ditional sQvices they 
require. It also seems to 
confirm reports that have 
siufaced over ibs years 
which surest that there is 
little GDon&iation between 
bilingual/ESL programs 
and the general instruc- 
tional program, often 
resulting in discontinuities 
in Ae education of LEP 
students—espedally when 
they are ]^ced in main- 
stream classrooms and 
perform poorly. 

Compensatory Education 

State education agency 
officials were asked to 
supply information on the 
relationship between 
bilingual education efforts 
and services provided by 
the state under the Chapter 
1 compensatory education, 
migrant education, special 
education, and vocational 
education programs. The 
following information 
emexged from an analysis 
of their answers. 
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As discussed in Chap- 
ter Two, large numbers of 
LEP children live in poor 
families, attend schools 
with lai^ number of poor 
children, and tiierefore 
receive services under the 
federal Chapter i compen- 
satory education program. 

Although ex^ figures 
are not available, it is 
estimated that 12% of all 
Chapter 1 digible students 
are LEP (Carlson and 
Strong, 19%). This means 
approximately 1/3 
(530,000) of all LEP shi- 
dents are served by 
Chapter 1 services. How- 
ever, this figure maybe an 
undacount of LEP stu- 
doits eligible for Chapter 1 
services since it is derived 
from a base number of 
(1983-84) 1 3 milUon LEPs. 
As previouslystated, the 
number of LEP students is 
believed to be approxi- 
mately 33 million. 

The answers to ques- 
tions about whetii^ 
Chapter l-digible LEP shi- 
dents receive compensa- 
tory education seivices, 
and about the nature of the 
services, raise two areas of 
concern: first, that many 
eligible LEP children may 
not be receiving compensa- 
tory education services; 
and secondly, that tl^ 
services they receive may 
not be tailored to their 
specific needs. 



It is important to 
understand why services 
such as tiiose provided 
under Chapter 1 may be 
needed by a studoit who 
i? already in bilingual 
education or SL classes. 
In most ^tes, bilingual 
educati<m includes only 
second language instruc- 
tion (En^l^ and instruc- 
tion in a particular 
content ar^ in tl% native 
lax^juage to ensure that 
the student devdops 
cognitivdy and pro- 
gresses through the 
curriculum at the same 
pace as non-LEP students. 
Howev^, bilingual 
education programs 
usually do not have 
sufficient resources to 
help address ^^ecific 
problems that may 
emerge in academic 
content areas. Thus, reme- 
diation for these types of 
problems must be pro- 
vided through some other 
program, which in many 
cases should logically be 
Chapter 1. 

Thirty-one directors 
of state (Chapter 1 units 
respoivied to a question 
asking tl^m to describe 
the type and purpose of 
services provided to 
Chapter I-eligible LEP 
students. Twelve replied 
either that no Chapter I 
services at all are pro- 
vided to Chapter I-eligiblc 
LEP students, or that no 



special services are avail- 
able to these students. The 
C3iapt^ 1 program has 
never reoraved funding 
that would provide 
soiHces to all digible 
children. On the national 
levd, an estimated 50% of 
all Chapter 1-eligible 
students are saved. The 
great majority of these are 
elenwntary school stu- 
dents. 

Tl^re is also an admin- 
istrative barriar that im- 
pedes delivery of Chapter 
1 services to LEP studei.ts 
in many states. Som- 
school districts and/ or 
schools prohibit a student 
from receiving assistance 
through more than one 
categorical program—e.g., 
from both Title VnWlin- 
gual education and Chap- 
ter 1 compensatory educa- 
tion. A recent study of 
Qiapter 1 services to LEP 
students noted that 5% of 
all districts studied auto- 
RUtically excluded LEP 
students (Carlson and 
Strong, 1988). This practice 
can be attributed at least in 
part to the difficulty of 
reconciling the require- 
ments ot the federal 
Chapter 1 program (that 
funds must be used to sup- 
plement, not to supplant 
other services that would 
otherwise be provided by 
the local school system to 
LEP shidents with local 
funds) with those of Title 
VI of the Gvil Rights Act 
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which prohibits discrimi- 
nation on the b^sis of 
national origin. 

Anoth^ problem in 
directing funds to LEP 
students is that Chapter 1 
r^gulatioi^ require serv- 
ices to language minority 
or LEP children to address 
needs that derive from 
educational deprivation, 
not those resulting from 
lack of EngUsh language 
proficiency. Howe^'er, 
because there is wj effec- 
tive ir3trument for diffei^ 
entiating betweoi aca- 
demic problems resulting 
from these two types of 
deprivation, in some 
school districts LEP 
youngst^ may be prohib- 
ited from sk(xesa to services 
they need. 

In responses to the 
CCSSO survey, the reme- 
dial reading/ writing/math 
clu^er were identified as 
the services most often 
provided to LEP students 
under Chapter 1 compen- 
satory education pro- 
grams. ESL and Ulingual 
basic skills instruction 
ranked uecond in the list of 
services provided most 
frequently. 

Chapter 1 LEP stu- 
den^ face both a language 
barrier and academic 
difficulties. It would seem 
appropriace to modify 
Cfhapter 1 cbssroom 



instructional features (e.g., 
the manx^ of teaching 
reading or math, materials 
used) to take into account 
their needs as second 
language leam»s, particu- 
larly in light of the fact 
that l£P students are 
usually mainstreamed 
before tlwy become fully 
English proficient. But, 
federal statutory and 
regulatory barriers prevent 
educators from developing 
interventions that would 
enable LEP students to 
benefit from Chapter 1 
programs in the area of 
En^ish language develop- 
ment. 

State directors' re- 
sponses to open-ended 
questions ii^icate tl^t 
some states provide the 
san% services through the 
same methods to all 
Chapter 1 children, not 
tailoring them to the 
students' special needs. 
The foUowing a>nunents 
typify the view held by 
directors in these states: 

*TLEP are served ih& 
same way as others are 
served." 

"Local school systems 
often find it difficult to 
allocate funds for services 
toLEPshidents." 

A second factor that 
nnay inhibit state and local 
educators from offering 



Charto" 1 services to LEP 
children is the belief that 
language instruction alcme 
meets Si of their needs. 
*^e have an excellent 
bilingual program that 
s^ves LEP students...There 
is no i^ed for Chapter 1 
ECIA and Ae state compen- 
satory program to duplicate 
senrices,'' responded one 
Chapter 1 state director 
who reflected a commonly 
held view. But as explained 
above, bilingual education 
programs (as currently 
im]Memented) are not struc- 
tured to remedy students' 
problems with acadenuc 
content. 

Migrant and Special 
Education 

The CCSSO survey also 
attempted tu document the 
coordination of services to 
LEP children who are 
migrants, and to ges^rate 
infonmtion that would 
assist us in understanding 
better the stattis of LEP 
students in special educa- 
tion. Howrever, tiw paucity 
of data and detailed infor- 
mation provided by state 
education ageiu:ies re- 
sponding to questions 
about these programs 
makes it difncult to draw 
n^aningful conclusions on 
these topics. 

In the case of migrant 
education, 11 of 30 states 
responding to a question 
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about inservice training 
reported that they cooper- 
ate with bilingual educa- 
tion departments more 
than any other state 
education agency prc^^am 
area in providing the 
training, but did not 
indicate how common this 
practice is. 

With regard to special 
education, we had hoped 
to shed light on two previ- 
ously identified issues: 

□ Inaccurate identifica- 
tion of language minority 
children as needing special 
education when tiie prob- 
lem is a lack of En^i^ 
proBciency;and 

O Classification of LEP 
students into inappropriate 
special education catsgo- 
ries^ especially learning 
disabled and speech 
impaired. 

H^CCSSO survey of 
state special education 
directors posed questions 
about the numbo' and 
classification of LEP 
children enrolled in special 
education; state guidelines 
for their placement; how 
SEAs organize dieir staff in 
this area; inservice train- 
ing; and barriCTS to appro- 
priate identification and 
placement of LEP children 
in special education. 

Responses to many of 
the questions were too 
sketchy to provide reliable 
information. However, the 



need to strengjthen p«Ke- 
dures for serving LEP 
students with special 
needs was documented 
by ti^ response of 28 
states (out of 34) which 
said that tl^ had no 
guidelines describing how 
local school districts 
should serve these 
students. Half of the 28 
states ^d tl^ have a 
specialist on their staff 
responsible for this area; 
states Uiat do not have a 
specialist said &tey do col- 
laborate with the bilin- 
gual/ESL unit. 

Twenty-nine states 
responded to the question 
about barriers to serving 
LEP children and of these, 
14 pointed to lack of 
expertise on the local level 
as the greatest problem. 
Ei^t states dted the lack 
of inservice training as an 
impediment to effective 
state%vide delivery of 
special education services 
to LEP students. 

Further efforts should 
be made to obtain current, 
accurate information 
about how migrant and 
special education 
prograns serve— or do 
not serve— LEP students. 
We believe it is particu- 
larly important to pursue 
better infonnation on the 
issues of identification 
and misclassification in 
spedal education, because 
of the gravity of tiie po- 
tential k>ng-term effects of 
improper identification or 



classification on a child's 
educati(mal career. 

VocatiotMl EdMation 

Ths questionnaire sent 
to state vocational educa- 
tion directors focused on 
three areas deemed espe- 
cially important to the 
participation and success 
of spedal populations in 
vocational education: 
fu' ^ iing s)uroes and use of 
funds; role of state educa- 
tion agency in providing 
leadersh ip; and partidpa- 
tion of LEP students in 
vocational education 
programs. 

Addressing questions 
about funding, 26 of 37 
states responding said that 
vocational education 
sovices to LEP students 
are supported by the 
federal Perkins Act seta- 
side funds for minority 
populations. States re- 
ported that the Perkins Act 
funds are most conunonly 
used to provide tutors and 
interpreters for LEP 
students, but are also used 
to provide counseling 
services, curriculum 
materials, bilingual aides, 
and dassxoom mdlitators. 
A dozen of the 26 states 
did not specify how they 
used the funds, simply 
stating that ^'support 
services are paid through 
the Perkins Acf or "funds 
are targeted to the locals." 
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Two items on the 
qurationnaire were de- 
signed to elicit informa- 
tion on ibe second major 
theme — state leadership in 
vocational education for 
LEP students. Specifically, 
states were asked if they 
had guidelines for bilin- 
gual vocational education; 
and if they offered in- 
service training rdated to 
the needs of LEP students 
and if so, whether this was 
done in collaboration with 
other units of the SEA. 
Thirty of the 40 states that 
responded to the question 
said they had no guide- 
lines on bilingual voca- 
tional education services. 
The answers revealed no 
con^tent relationship 
between having guidelines 
and the size of tlw LEP 
population in the state. 
New Mexico and Texas, 
both states wiOi high LEP 
enrollments, did not have 
guidelines whereas three 
of 10 states with an LEP 
enrollment of luuier 10,000 
students do have them. 

Twenty-tw) states 
responded to the question 
about whetho- they have 
insCTvice initiatives which 
address vocational educa- 
tion and the LEP popula- 
tion, and 11 replied in the 
affirmative. Most states 
covered only one issue in 
the trailing; some covered 



two. Topics covered 
included ensuring access 
to prog^rams, laming 
styles, and improving the 
vocational education 
teacher's ability to meet 
the needs of LEP students. 

Among the more 
comprehen^ve state 
iitservice efforts were 
those of Michigan and 
Massachusetts. Each state 
listed a minimum of three 
workshof^ d^gned for 
staff including vocational 
educators^ guidance 
personnel, special popula- 
tion coordinators, and 
some district personnel 
Topics covered in Michi- 
gan included cultural 
awareness^ aimed at 
"providing information 
about LEP students' needs 
prior to servii^ fibs 
students; ami in Massa- 
chusetts, "recruiting, 
retaining, and pladi^ LEP 
students in vocational 
education programs." 

On the question of 
a>llaboration between 
vocational education 
directors and other SEA 
units addressing the needs 
of LEP students, only 
eight of 14 vocational 
directors who replied 
supplied information on 
the natvae of the collabo- 
ration and the unit with 
which the collaboration 
occurred. 



Pursuing the third area 
of concern about LEP- 
students in vocational 
education, the question- 
naire requested a br^- 
down of the students' 
enrollment by occupational 
area. Reports from 21 
states that provided this in- 
formation reveal an over- 
whelming concentration — 
more than two-thirds — of 
the students in three occu- 
patio«ial ar^is: home eco- 
nomics, office and trade, 
and industry; and under- 
repressitation of LEP 
students in health, techni- 
cal education, apprentice- 
ship tr^ning, and other 
programs that offer greater 
opportunities for high 
income occuii^tions. 

Nearly a third of the 
entire group — more than 
1 8,500 students— was 
enrolled in office pro- 
grams. Lowe^ enrollments 
were reported in appren- 
ticeship training (95 
students), cooperative 
education (609 students), 
and health programs (1,047 
students). This TOttem of 
enrollment of LEP students 
is a sistent with enroll- 
mem pattCTns of non-LHP 
vocational educatiop 
students in general. 



* A ttudv conducted by I^A8Sod»t«« to 1988 repeated that l^ima«3il»«*iinde^^ 
edu»ti(m whan cowpmd to non4£P itudent. g««nUy. Uttt i« LEP itajtenii took lm» cwdlts/counw in yo^tl«a«i 
education th«n nonS Uudeiti . However, enrollnient data eoBeetad from the Stale Directorf ol Vocationil Education 
by CCSSO show that within the l^poptiktioothfw are higher eiuollments in arcnnotad above. 
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Qven the problem of 
instiffident and iiKon^ 
tent data on LEP students 
in vocational education no 
definitive condusions can 
be drawn from the survey 
findings. Howevo", it 
appears from the figures 
submitted ^t access to the 
full rang^ of vocational 
education programs 
remains a problem. 

This raises basic 
questions yet to be an- 
sw^ed: Why are students 
concentrated in certain 
program areas rather than 
otiiers? And do students 
enrolled in ibs home 
ecoiwmics, office^ and trade 
and industry classes take a 
sufficient number of 
courses to bea>me skilled 
in the occupation, or do 
tl^ acquire minima] ^lls 
in one area and then move 
on to another? 



Conclusions 

The answers to the 
CC^O questioimaires 
support a numbo* of find- 
ings whidv although 
preliminary, can be used by 
state agencies as a guide to 
further e}q>loration of the 
issues and devdopment of 
stronger programmatic re- 
sponses to improve the 
quality of education for 
LEP students. 



Most important a 
message of concern and 
commitment must be 
stated by top leader^p 
of each state education 
agency. The message 
should: 

3 Provide necessary 
symboUcandpoliHcal 
support for yiognun vn- 
provenmtt and cxmdimtwn 
imumg programs; 

O Create an ermnmment 
in whidi meeting the needs 
ofLEPchUdrmisknownto 
heaM^priorityofthe 
Mutation agenda; and 

3 Communicate this 
amcemUjtheCouemor, 
legblature, and local school 
systems. 

The findings of the 
survey suggest strongly 
that in addition to creat- 
ing an enviroxui^t 
conducive to change there 
are a number of steps 
state policymakers should 
take to set a course of 
action on behalf of the 
growing population of 
LEP students: 

2. Each state should 
develop and implement 
uniform statewide criteria 
for identification arid 
placement of LEP students 
in need of bilingual and ESL 
services. 



2. States should be 
more asserfftw in monitoring 
servce to LEP students, both 
to ensure that all <^ those in 
nud are served, and that 
servkes prtwided to the 
students are appropriate to 
their needs. 

3. States should collect 
atulamdyzeaademicjxr- 
formance data on r&Hassified, 
formerly LEP children now in 
r^^lar classrooms. This 
would offer a ba^ for im- 
proving services to students 
whose English hmguage de- 
velopment is in a transitional 
stage. 

4. States should 
provide incentives to collabo- 
ration between Wingual edu- 
cation and special education 
units and consider deoeioping 
guideUnes to assist local 
aiucation agencies in identi- 
fying and facing LEP 
students wh) may require 
spedal education. 

5. In states with 
sign^iaint numbers LEP 
students, state spedal aiuca- 
tion uniis should enhance 
their ability to provide 
l&idership to local school 
district on how to serve those 
who need sp&xi^ education. 
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6. States should 
examine their Chapter 1 
programs to determine tfa 
d^r^ to uiikh they offer 
eligible LEP students access 
to corttpensatory services and 
assist than in language 
development. 

7. States should exert 
stronger leadership in 
guiding the delivery of 
vocational education services 
to LEP students by: a) 
condticHng an t^essment of 
the nature and quaUiy of 
vocational educatum pro- 
grams provided to LEP 
students across the state; and 
b) developing guidelines for 
ident^ng vocational &iuca- 
tion needs of LEP students, 
incroising their access to 
quality programs, conduct- 
ing inservice training ofvo- 
catiorud education and rrudn- 
str&tm t&u:hers, and develop- 
ing community outreach 
programs. 
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Chai'tkr Four 



State Education Agency 
Efforts to Meet Needs of 
LEP Students: Promising 
Practices 




itheCCSSO 
survey of state agencies 
and other research dem- 
onstrates, LEP children 
face a plethora of barriers 
to success in the educa- 
tional system ranging 
from the lack of bilingual 
education services to 
faulty identification and 
placement and premature 
mainstreaming. The 
CCSSO survey also 
demonstrates that state 
education agencies 
i^pond to these prob- 
lems in a variety of 
different ways. Tne 
bilingual education office 
is generally the focal point 
for directing the educa- 
tion of LEP children, but 
these offices vary widely 
in size, resources, and 
responsibilities. 

For example, in 1989 
New York state's bilin- 
gual education office has 
a staff of 16. In Califor- 
nia — where the identified 
LEP population is four 
times as large as New 
York's— the state bilin- 
gual education staff is 14 
persons. 



Responsibilities and 
functions of state bilingual 
education offices include 
technical assistance, 
carried out by virtually all 
of them; inservice training; 
and to a lesser degree, 
liaison with other state 
education agency units 
that do or should provide 
additional services to 
language minority stu- 
dents. 

Historical barriers to 
development of effective 
state programs for LEP 
children include frag- 
mented and incomplete 
policy development con- 
cenung the students; 
traditional attitudes and 
habits; a context of discom- 
fort and controversy 
around the issue of using a 
language other than 
English; and lack of re- 
sources. Yet despite these 
obstacles, in recent years 
some states have taken ini- 
tiatives designed to attack 
and do away with the 
barriers that undermine 
the education of LEP 
students. An important 
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goal of the CCSSO project 
was to identify these 
promising initiatives and 
practices^ gather informa- 
tion at»ut them, and com- 
municate it to other'state 
education agencies that 
are searching for ways to 
address the problems. 

On the basis of 

Questions i^sked on the 
:CSSO survey about state 
education agency pro- 
grams, we identified 
sever^ efforts about 
which we gathered 
information through site 
visits and conversations 
with a variety of staff and 
other individuals involved 
in them. In this chapter we 
describe four different, 
promising approaches 
states have developed to 
implement their conunit- 
ment to serving LEP 
students: 

1 In CaUpmia: A highly 
substantwe, curriculum' 
based approach, based on 
researdi knowlai^ about 
second language acqtdsition, 
and implemented in schools 
attended by a very high 
percentage of language 
rmrwrity sttidents. 

3 In Illinois: An attempt 
to expaiite the transition of 
LEP students into vocatioruil 
education by coruiucting a 
thorough assessment of each 
student's n^s and then 
proznding appropriate 



support services — including 
tutoring — to help them 
succeed in the program. 

n In New Jersey: An effort 
to cooniinate the delivery of 
services to youngsfcrs unth 
multi]^ ne&is, itKluding a 
new planning and applica- 
tion process for soliciting 
stale furuis; inservice 
tmimng to enhance ihe 
quality of instruction, and 
improvement of coordination 
among cate^rical program 
units. 

"J In Texas: An adminis- 
trative and Trmnagement 
initiatiue d^gned to focus 
resources of various educa- 
tiorml programs on LEP 
students in the a)ntext of 
statewide school r^orm; and 
the targeting of low-perform- 
ing sckiols to raxive 
additional assistance to 
improve student performance 
on state proficiency tests. 

These state initiatives 
are described in more 
detail in the following 
sections. 



Curriculum 
Development — 
California 

California, which has 
more language minority 
children than any other 
state, has been experienc- 
ing a steady increase in the 
number of immigrants 
residing there for nearly a 
decade. This increased 
immigration and higher 
birth rates among lan- 
guage minorities bom in 
the United States have 
altaed the demographic 
profile of students in the 
state school ^tem. Evi- 
dence of this iiKludes: 

3 Twenty-nine percent 
of the state's 43 nuUion 
students are language 
nunority students, and 
15%— more than 600 
have been classified as 
LEP (Olsen, 1988); 

3 From 1977 to 1987 
there was a 250% increase 
in the nui iber of LEP 
students enrolled in the 
state school system (Olsen, 
1988); 

3 In 1988, for the first 
time in this century, more 
than half of the children in 
the state's public schools 
were nwmbers of minority 
groups (Crawford, 1988). 
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More than three 
quarters of language 
nunority students/L£P 
students are concentrated 
in five counties: Los Ange- 
les, Orange, San DiegO/ 
Santa Qara, and San 
Francisco. More than a 
fourth are enrolled in the 
Los Angeles Unified 
School District. Predictions 
are that by 2018, California 
will become a "majority 
minority state", with no 
ethnic group having 
majority status. This 
anticipated continuing 
intensity of growth in the 
minority language and 
LEP population has placed 
state and local education 
officials imder consider- 
able pressure to devise 
effective ways of meeting 
their needs. 

One response to this 
pressure is the "Case 
Shidies Project," initiated 
by tl% state Office of 
Bilingual Education in 
1980, which was conceived 
as an approach to stimu- 
late both LEP and Ena^i^- 
speaking students to 
improve their academic 
performance. The prelect 
began in five elementaiy 
schools in 1981. It showed 
evidence of meeting its 
goals by 1986 when 
median scorra of partici- 
pating students had risen 
above the district norms. In 
Los Angeles the Eastman 
School Model was ex- 
panded to seven other 
schools in the district three 



years ago and will be im- 
plemented in an addi- 
tional 20 schools this year. 

In the following 
sections, we describe the 
general framework of the 
project and provide nK>re 
specific information on 
how it has been imple- 
mented at one »te, the 
Eastman Avenue Elemen- 
tary School 

Curriculum Design 

*We took...sound 
teaching theory, added it 
to the r^arch in bilin- 
gual education, came up 
with ri^-taking strategies 
of redoing the school, and 
went with it— focused, 
con»stent, and clear." 

This is how Ea^man's 
prindpal summarizes the 
highly substantive cur- 
riculum reform imple- 
mented there ami at other 
participating schools. It is 
based on several impor- 
tant finflmgs from re- 
search on aa|uisition of a 
second language: 

3 language proficiency 
confists of mastmng a 
s«*tond language on two 
levels: on the communica- 
tive or conversational 
level, and on a deeper or 
academic level that 
enables a learner to 
periorm academic ta^ in 
the second language; 



1 Bilingual persons may 
transfer academic language 
proficiency from their 
native langiiage to a 
second one; these skills are 
not necessarily language 
specific; and 

n Conununicative 
proficiency can be taught 
through comprehensible 
and meaningiful second 
language instruction in 
which teachers focus not 
only on telping students 
acquire second language 
skills but also on teaching 
academic content 

The general frame- 
work of the curriculum 
instituted at Eastman 
called for a gradual 
transition from instruction 
in the native language with 
an ESL component to an 
all-English program. 
Students are assigned to 
each phase of the design 
based on their proficiency 
in both the native language 
and English. They are 
mains treamed into all- 
English classrooms when 
they are at or near grade- 
level in content area 
knowledge. 

At each of four differ- 
ent "phases" or levels, 
students take some courses 
in the native language, 
some in ESL or sheltered 
English, and some in 
English. Progressing from 
Phase 1, in which all 
content ar^ are taught in 
Spanish except physical 
education, art, and music 
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which are taught in a a 
English classroom, eventu- 
ally they arrive at Phase 
IV, in which they take a 
language arts dass in the 
native language but all 
other remaining sut^ects 
are taken in mainstream 
English classes. 

The Eastman Experience 

In East Los Angeles 
where Eastman El^nen- 
tary SdK>ol is located, 
more than 90 percent of 
children in the public 
schools are Mexican- 
Andean. At Eastman, 99 
percent of the children are 
Hispanic. As of April 1988, 
1,036 of the schod's 1^00 
students were identified as 
LEP and only 441 were 
con^dered to be profident 
in English. None of these 
441 students, however, 
came from an English- 
speaking horn . 

A new prindpal, 
having strug^ed during 
her first year with what 
she called a great deal of 
''confusion at the 
school., jregarding bilin- 
gual education,'' dedded 
that accepting the state's 
invitation to partidpate in 
the program mig^t help 
resolve some of the 
pending questions about 
instructional goals and 
inconsistendes about what 
actually went on in 
various "bilingual educa- 
tion" dassrooms. Using 
the curriculum matrix 
provided by the California 
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Department of Education, 
ti^ prindpal and biUngual 
coordinator proceeded to 
adapt it to the environ- 
nrtent and resources 
available at Eastman. 

As is common in 
California and many other 
states, tlwre w&re not 
em>ugh trahied bilingual 
tead^rs at E^man to 
effectively serve all of the 
students who needed 
tl^m. Steps taken to 
address this and related 
organizational problems 
induded reassigning the 
bilingual teachers— who 
had been teaching in 
English part of the <ky— 
to teach ody in Spanish to 
several dasses; and 
"teaming" for art music, 
and physical education. 
During ^ese all English 
portions of the day, 
students of all levels of 
Eng^ profidency were 
grouped together for 
instruction. Teadiers 
chose which classes they 
wouM t^ch depeiKiing on 
their interests and 
strengths. They were then 
"teamed*' with a grade- 
level teacher. Conse- 
quently, a tead^er who 
was strong in music might 
teach three music dasses. 

Other innovations at 
Eastman as a r^It of this 
program are: 

□ Reorganization of 
classrooms by dominant 
language and English 



profidency, rather than by 
traditional grade level; 

l3 A shift from the "con- 
current translation" 
method in which a teacher 
translates the content being 
presented and students 
generally pay att^tion 
only to the presentation in 
theu* native language, to 
more separation of um- 
giiages--i.e., certain 
subjects were taught 
consi^ently in oiu; lan- 
guage or the other; 

□ A shift from a gram- 
mar-based ESL teaching 
method to one based more 
on commimication and 
content; and 

O Greater onphasis on 
teaching curriculum 
content, which in the past 
had been sacrificed to 
emphasis on abstract 
language instruction. 

An important factor in 
implox^nting tltt changes 
was inservice training, 
whidi provided the 
schoors teachers with 
information on practices 
that are effective in work- 
ing with both LEP and 
non-LEP students. 
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Outcomes 

At Eastman, the 
overall pattern of academic 
performance has been one 
of improvement ^ce 1980. 
TMiti grade students' 
scores on the California 
Assessnnoit Program 
(CAP) increased signifi- 
cantly between 1980 and 
1987 in reading, writing, 
and math. Reading scores 
rose by 64 points^ writing 
by 75 points, and math by 
71 points. By 1987, third 
grade student had sur- 
passed their district 
counterparti by 16 points 
in reading, 20 points in 
writing, and 41 points in 
mathematics. 

Similar progress was 
also observed for the sixth 
grade students during this 
period. By 1987, reading 
scores Yiak increased by 41 
points, writing by 41 
points, and math by 24 
points. Relative to their 
district counterparts 
Eastman's sixth graders 
showed improvements, yet 
not by a wide margin. 
Reading scores were 
slightly (7 points) below 
district averages by 1987, 
while scores in writing and 
math were three (vmting), 
and four (math) points 
above district norms. 

The Eastman principal 
reported that although 
some teachers did not like 
the new organization and 
requirements imposed by 
the program, they chan^ 



their minds as they saw 
their students progress 
under the new curriculum. 

In general, students in 
the other schools that 
adopted most or all of the 
features of the Case 
Studies Project instruc- 
tional model have also 
shown academic gains. 
Although the degree of 
implementation varied 
due to diffor^it a}nditions 
in the schools, tl^ fact that 
it can be replicated with 
poative results is a crudal 
proof of its success. 

State and Local Educa- 
tional Agency Rol^ 

The concept of the 
"case study" model 
implemented at Eastman 
and othe schools came 
from the California 
De]»rtment of Education 
which conducted research, 
developed the curriculum 
matrix, generated a list of 
potentiuly eligible schools 
acro^ the state, and pro- 
vided both symbolic and 
inforntational support to 
those selected to partici- 
pate. 

A state education 
agency staff person who 
served as project ciirecrtor 
devoted half of his time tc 
the project, and a consult- 
ant was assigned from the 
bilingtxal office to act as 
principal liaison with each 
school. The state eiKOur- 
aged and supported the 
project by conducting 



meetings and briefings on 
the theoretical framework 
for the project and the cur- 
riculum design. It contin- 
ued to exercise a leader- 
ship and ctK)rdinating role 
by convening project staff 
three times a year to share 
their experiences and 
accompli^ments. 

The state education 
agency passed through ap- 
proximately $200,000 in 
funds granted under the 
federal Title VII bilingual 
education program to one 
of the five schools to serve 
as the a>nsortium grantee. 
Additional resources were 
provided by the state 
Bilingual Education Office. 

There are two primary 
factors that observers and 
participants say have con- 
tributed to the program's 
success and the deciaon to 
replicate the nu)del. First is 
the commitment of the Los 
Angeles Superintendent of 
Schools to bilingual educa- 
tion, which had a positive 
effect on changing atti- 
tudes of the school board, 

Cress, and the public about 
ilingual education. 
Second is the energy and 
commitn^nt of the East- 
man principal who is 
credited wnth having a 
management ^le that 
helped foster consensus — 
especially among English- 
speaking teachers— -of the 
need to understand and 
respond to the LEP stu- 
dents. 
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The Future 

In 1986, the U.S. 
Dq^artment of Education 
terminated the TiUe Vn 
grant, and the Case 
Studies Project was ended. 
In 1988, however, because 
of ti^ success of ttie 
Eastman project the Los 
Angeles School Board 
adopted its basic design as 
the n'^dd f(»' the cotmt/s 
Bilingual Master Plan, a 
$20 million countywide 
expansion effort. 

The district's commit- 
ment to the project has 
enabled the staff at 
Eastnnan to continue ihs 
implemtentation of the 
model witlwut interrup- 
tion of program opera- 
tions. In 1986, the model 
was adopted in seven 
''replication sites" 
(schools) in the district 
aiyd in 1987, 20 additional 
sctools were ch^s^ as 
expansion sites. In the 
expansion sites, one or all 
instructional futures of 
the model were adopted 
depending on the re- 
sources of the school and 
the characteristics of the 
LEP population. 

To provide instruc- 
tional leadership to tl^ 28 
schools involved in 
implementing the model, 
the distiict established an 
admini^rative unit. The 
office serves 33 



students, and 780 teachers 
are engaged in the im- 
plementation of the 
model. The office conducts 
staff training which targets 
teachers and administra- 
tors. Topics of these 
inservices include: coop- 
erative learning, direct 
instruction, Altered 
EngU^ approaches, and 
integrated language arts 
strategies. The office 
omducts two formal in- 
school training sessions 
yearly ax\d conducts three 
conferences for all project 
schools. 



Vocational 
Preparation — Illinois 

Illinois' LET popula- 
tion has inaeasedby 29 
p«cent since 1983, to a 
total of 45X)00 students. 
Huiee-quarta^ of tiie 
stud^ts atteiui school in 
Chicago. Ths ma^ty 
speak Spanish, but Polish, 
Rusaan, Chinese and other 
languages are also repre- 
sented in the school 
sy^em 

Concern in Illinois 
about tiie need of special 
populations for vocational 
education services can be 
traced back more than a 
decade to ihe creation in 
1976 of seven demonstra- 
tion sites at which disad- 
vantaged students were 
targeted for assistance. 
Following &ys positive 
experience of the operation 
of art ^assesai^t cent^ 
in oi^ school, the state 
education agency encour- 
aged local Qticago staff to 
apply for funding to 
ecpand tl^ service to addi- 
tiomU ^tes and to add 
services such as tutoring. 
When the federal Terkins 
setaside" vocational 
education program was 
enacted, state and local 
officials met and decided 
to target setaside funds for 
LEP diildren to further 
expand the size and serv- 
ices of this vocational 
education effort. 



* Tlw repHcattcn titct had similar ttudeBt-tetcher duracteisBcs as the Eastman School and, therrfoi* could adopt 
curriculum model wltKout major modlflcaiiORs in the design. 



Among the issues that 
this inititaive was designed 
to address are: 

1 Lack of bilingual 
support to enable L£P 
studoils to enroll and 
complete vocational 
education courses; 

1 Apprent uraierenroll- 
ment of LEP students in 
occupationally-specific 
vocational education 
courses (64% of LEP 
compared with 73% of all 
students); and 

1 Over-representation of 
LEP students in home 
economics (compared with 
aU students). 

The program consists 
of offering support services 
to LEP students in 54 sec- 
ondary schools in the city 
of Chicago. Services 
include career counseling, 
native language tutoring, 
vocational assessments, 
and scholarships. LEP 
students have access to all 
the services available 
within a given school. 
However, the range of 
service available in an 
individual school vary. 

Assessment 

The first step in the 
program is to conduct a 
thorough assessment of a 
students intwests, aca- 
demic abilities, aptitudes, 
arKl fimctional level so that 
he or she can be placed in 
appropriate dasses. The 
assesanent process, which 



is implemented in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth 
g^e is conducted in the 
students' luitive lai^juage. 
It consists of several steps: 

3 Providii^ ^dents 
with an overview of 
vocational education 
programs and career 
opportunities; 

3 Administering 
interest and/or aptitude 
inventories, in Spanish, by 
bilingual personnel; 

3 Review of tte results 
by an assessment ^Tecial- 
ist with the student, 
teachera, counsdor, and — 
if the student is in special 
eduoition— his or her 
parents; and 

3 Determination of 
spedal service required 
by the student and provi- 
sion of the services. 

Instructional Services 

A bilingual vocational 
resource specially in each 
school coordinates im- 
plementation of the 
services needed by each 
student. The service 
offered include tutoring 
in the dasaoom by peers, 
tutoring by college-level 
vocational students, and 
tutoring in math and 
science by vocational 
education aides. 



Tutoring by Peers 

Among tiie beneficiar- 
ies of the LEP program 
ccmtpoxtent which oper- 
ated in 1987-68 in 54 
Chicago schools, were 
some 3,000 LEP students 
who received tutoring in 
vocational education 
classrooms. Chosen by the 
cla^foom tead^rs, the 
tutors work under the 
teachers' supervision. They 
must be jnofident in the 
student's native language 
and in Englij^h and have 
advaresd knowledge of 
ths vocational education 
subject matter. 

Before beginning their 
woric, tutors receive 
trainiiig in instructional 
methodology, peercoun- 
sding, ami listening ^Uls. 
At the mid-point of the as- 
signment they partidpate 
in additional inservice 
meetings designed to 
identify unm^ needs and 
address problems that may 
develop during the first 
half of the schrol year. In 
the classroom, the tutor 
may focus dt^ on 
translating the lesson being 
taught or on darifying 
vocational terms and 
concepts unfamiliar to the 
LEP student. 

Tutoring by Bilingual 
Vocational College Tutors 

College students who 
are majoring in a technical 
area— e.g., engineering, 
business architecture. 
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computers — are recruited 
and hircvi to help LEP 
students become more 
successful in vocational 
education. Use of college 
students offers ^aff more 
flexibility to provide 
assistance as the need 
arises in various high 
schools. 

In 1986-67, two bilin- 
gual volitional education 
college tutors assigned to 
one school were able to 
assist 45 students in areas 
including drafting, ac- 
counting, and computers. 
Staff believe that these 
college-level tutors offer a 
bonus to LEP students by 
serving as role models, as 
well as tutors. 

Vocational Aides 

These aides—in many 
cases p»rt-time rollege 
students or staff with 
experience working in 
public and private enter- 
prises — assist LEP students 
to develop broad compe- 
tencies in math and 
reading which are a 
condition for success in vo- 
cational education. Unlike 
the college tutors, who 
may work in a number of 
schools, the aides are 
assigned to a school for an 
entire year. They provide 
assistance to classroom 
teachers and work with 
students in academic 
resource centers equipped 
with materials, computers, 
audio-visual equipn^nt, 
and other instructional 
aids. 



Role of State Education 
Agency and Stale-Local 
Relationship 

The assessment and 
instructional services 
described above have 
been offered to LEP 
students in Chicago as 
pari of a broader state 
effort to assist students 
with a variety of special 
nehds. Within the Illinois 
Office of Special Popula- 
tions are staff assigned to 
work on programs for 
various target groups: 
LEP, disadvantaged, and 
disabled. Staff functions 
relating to the LEP voca- 
tional education project 
include monitoring 
service implemeitation 
and providing technical 
assistance — through con- 
sultations, conferences, 
and workshops— to 
ensure quality; develop- 
ment of instructional 
nwterials; and funding 
the Chicago Bureau of 
Support Services, the local 
agency to train staff. 

Funding for the 
program flows from the 
state's allotment of federal 
Perkins Act funds to the 
Chicago Bureau, which is 
responsible for delivering 
services to all of the target 
groups. In the case of this 
program, resources are 
channeled to each school 
based on a yearly assess- 
ment of needs and an 
availability of resources. 



Outcomes 

Sponsors of the pro- 
gram supplied CCSSO 
with the following indica- 
tors of success: 

-I 76% of LEP students 
who received services in 
the vocational education 
academic resource centers 
finished vocational classes 
with a grade of "Cor 
better; 

1 80% of LEP students 
attending career seminars 
designed to motivate them 
to attend a>ll^ indicated 
that they planned to go to 
college; 

3 92% of LEP students 
tutored by the bilingual 
services component inv 
proved their grades in 
vocational education 
classes; and 

1 Since the inception of 
the program there l«s been 
a gradual increase in the 
number of languages from 
six to 12 in which services 
are provided to LEP 
students. 

CCSSO staff found 
program staff enthusiastic; 
positive outcome data on 
tte tutoring component to 
be particularly strong; and 
coordination between the 
federal, state, and local 
participants in the pro- 
gram well articulated. 
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operating in neigh- 
boriioods and sduK>Is 
with high concentrations 
of at-risk students, this 
program seems to offer the 
prospect of succe^ for 
youngsters who must 
often oveirome tow basic 
skills levels as well as a 
language barrier if tl^ 
are to complete tlffi 
program. In the past, LEP 
students have been de- 
layed from even entering 
vocational education 
programs until th^ were 
jud^d to have marred 
En^ish. With the special 
a^stance provided l^re, 
they can progress in terms 
of substantive knowledge 
at the same time they 
devetop English profi- 
ciency. 

The Future 

In 1986-87, this LEP 
program received $1 5 
million of the state's entire 
allotment of $33 million 
under the Perkins seta- 
sides. That amount has 
since been reduced to 
£ -out $700,0(X)J C3iicago 
has complied with the 50 
percent local match 
requirement by providing 
rennedial reading, math, 
and bilingual services to 
LEP students. The state 
education agency also 



pays for instructional 
services (basic vocational 
education program) which 
are coordinate with this 
program but which 
operate out of a different 
budgetf 



Program 

Coordination — New 
Jersey 

New Jersey has 
identified approximately 
36,000 or nine percent of its 
total student enrollment as 
LEP. About two-thirds of 
the children sp^ Spanish, 
but representation of about 
100 otner languages has 
been documented. Enroll- 
n^t of Hi^>anic and 
Asian students has in- 
creased dramatically sinc^ 
1979— by 22% for Hispan- 
ics and 144% for Asians; 
enrollment of both black 
and white students in the 
state has declined— by 23% 
and 13% respectively. 

State law requires any 
schcx)l district that has 
identified ten or more LEP 
students who sp^k a 
language otl^ than 
En^ish to provide a 
program in Engli^ as a 
second language for them. 
If the number of LEP 
students in the same 
language group exceeds 
twenty, the district must 
provide for them a full 
bilingual education pro- 
gram. Bilingual programs 
in New Jersey currently 
serve, in addition to 
Spanish-speakers, num- 
bers of 11 other language 



TTw dccretse in funding wu a result of improved nwthods of identifying students' needs. Then wma no reductiofi in 
services. 

^ CCSSO found in its survey (hat 26 out of 37sUte» respmding indicated that th«y used FerUns Act setssidr funds to 
provide vocsdon^ education services to LEF childjei. 
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groups including Portu- 
guese, Korean, Japarase, 
and Haitian Creole. 

State Education Agency 
Initiatives 

As in Texas, many of 
ths New Jersey State 
Department of Education 
initiatives on behalf of L£P 
students developed in the 
context of a broader state- 
wide education reform 
movement. A newly 
appointed education com- 
missioner initiated a study 
of the entire state educa- 
tion agency whidi led to a 
reorg^iization in 1982. The 
next year he prerented a 
comprehensive education 
reform plan to the legisla- 
ture, wnich adopted a 
package that was imple- 
mented between 1985 and 
1987. 

One reform initiative 
that has been particularly 
influential on the state 
education agency in 
shaping its prog^ms for 
LEP students is the re- 
quirement that high school 
students pass a new High 
School Proficiency Test 
(HSPT). The HSPT exam- 
ines students not only on 
basic skills but also on 
more complex and chal- 
lenging tasks such as their 
ability to comprehend 
reading passages, write 
essays, and solve multiple 
step mathematics prob- 
lems. The HPST is admini- 
stered to ninth grade», 
and students who do not 
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pass may take it again in 
tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grade if neces- 
sary. 

In preparing this 
report CCSSO looked at 
thSree types of New Jersey 
state education agency 
initiatives: increasng 
access of LEP students to 
compensatory education; 
enhancing the ability of 
bilingual and ESL 
teachers to help students 
master the skills tested on 
the HSPT; and improving 
intra-departmental 
awrdination. 

Access to Compensatory 
Education 

The state Board of 
Education required that 
all students take the 
HSPT examination in 
English in the ninth 
grade, and that LEP 
students be held to the 
same graduation stan- 
dards as those students 
whose first language is 
English. This posed a 
double problem for many 
LEP children who faced a 
language barrier and 
were educationally disad- 
vantaged as well. Recog- 
nizing the need of these 
children for compensa- 
tory education, the SEA 
moved to eradicate two 
significant barriers to 
their access to it: 

□ a state prohibition 
against providing fund- 
ing from more than one 
state source to students 



with multiple problems; 
and 

3 and the long-estab- 
hsbed attitude of local 
districts that LEP chil- 
dren's raeds should be met 
through bilingual/ESL 
programs and other funds 
should not be targeted to 
these same youngsters. 

In addition to chang- 
ing the regulations, the 
state education agency 
reoiganized so that the 
Directors of Bilingual and 
Compensatory Education 
both report to the same 
Assistant Commissioner. 
The state education agency 
also encouraged counties, 
in working with local 
school districts, to coordi- 
nate and focus their efforts 
on LEP students by 
undertaking the following 
initiatives: 

3 Ensuring tiiat all LEP 
student who need com- 
pensatory education aie 
identified by exanuning 
data generated by annual 
assessments of student 
performance; 

3 Establi^ing a coordi- 
nated application review 
process that requires 
various local district units 
to collaborate on preparing 
one application that deline- 
ate all — not jijst bilingual 
education — categorical 
services to be provided to 
the LEP students; and 
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"I Conducting intensive 
training of district and 
county personnel in the 
above process. 

Improved Teaching of 
Language Arts 

Complen\enting the 
state education agency's 
efforts to solidify relation- 
ships and coordinate 
instruction to Chilean 
with multiple needs, New 
Jersey also launched a 
focused effort to increase 
the effectiveness of 
bilingual ESL programs in 
selected schools and to 
help the districts prepare 
LEP students for the 
HSPT, This was imple- 
mented through Bilingual 
Education Training 
Institutes (BETI), which 
were targeted on teachers 
and administrators work- 
ing with LEP students in 
the sixth through eighth 
grades because the test is 
administered to students 
in the ninth grade. 

The BETI training was 
offered to bilingual/ ESL 
staff of three pilot schools 
participating in a broad 
"urban initiative" pro- 
gram which was part of 
the state's education 
reform initiative. Training 
was also made available to 
50 non-pilot school 
districts on a regional 
basis. A condition placed 
on participating schools 
and districts was that they 
send a team comprised of 
bilingual, ESL, and main- 
stre«un teachers ai./ i 



supervisor that could 
function as a "leadership 
team" within the school or 
district. 

Teachers parwcipating 
in the BETI focused on 
areas including content- 
based ESL instruction, 
developmental reading, 
instruction in the %cond 
languagi . and developing 
oral proficiency. Adminis- 
trators studied topics such 
as coordinating instruction 
across programs, facilitat- 
ing conimunication anK>ng 
teachers, and using evalu- 
ation results for improving 
classroom instruction. 
Sessions were led by 
outside experte. 

Among the positive 
effects of the institutes, say 
observers, have been 
creation of long-range 
planning mechan^ms for 
bilingual education and 
development of a corps of 
master teachers who c«n 
assist others to improve 
their instruction and skills. 
For example, teachers 
from Newark who re- 
ceived initial training 
through the BETI insti- 
tutes have trained a corps 
of 150 teachers during the 
past three summers. In 
Camden BETI participants 
have produced a booklet 
on teaching strategies 
learned during the insti- 
tute and disseminated it to 
other teaches in the 
district. Finally, in Perth 
Amboy a collaborative 
arrangiement among BETI 



participants, basic skills, 
and content teachers has 
resulted in the creation of a 
new reading program 
which is expected to better 
address the needs of LEP 
children. 

Positive outcomes 
have also been noted in 
districts participating in 
the regional training 
seminars. Finding from a 
follow-up survey con- 
ducted by the state educa- 
tion agency showed that 
teachers had incorporated 
the teaching strategies 
learned during the training 
sessions and that they were 
also ^ring with other 
teachers the approaches 
learned through the 
regional training seminars. 

Students at risk who 
enter the system after 
eighth grade, the state 
realized, may have a 
particularly difficult time 
passing the HSPT. For this 
reason, the state education 
agency created a "Special 
Review Assesanent" 
(SRA) program that 
enables a student to be 
assessed in the native 
language by a team of 
teachers who interview the 
student, review his or her 
classwork, and examine 
reading math, and writing 
skills, '^e SRA process 
becomes operative for 
students at the 12th grade 
level who have failed the 
HSPT at the 10th and 11th 
grades. Over 100 assessors 
have been trained to use 
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the SRA process, which 
can be conducted in 12 
languages. As of the 1988- 
89 school year, 125 stu- 
dents have been awarded 
their diplomas as a result 
of meeting the require- 
ments under the SRA 
program. A student is also 
required to pass an English 
fluency test. 

Intra-Departmental 
Collaboration 

State officials believed 
that it was important to 
foster a consensus, both 
within the department and 
among district-level 
personnel, on the impor- 
tance of and methods for 
meeting the needs of LEP 
children. To meet this goal 
they created a two-year 
(1983-85) training project 
to provide state and 
county-level specialists in 
areas other than compen- 
satory or bilingual educa- 
tion with basic knowledge 
about bilingual and ESL 
education. 

This training project 
was implemented through 
a conference, a series of 
monthly workshops, and 
an intensive two-day 
session covering program 
planning, curriculum, 
assessment, evaluation, 
and research findings in 
second language learning. 
Participants and observers 
in the training say that 
they have identified the 
following positive out- 
comes: 



1 Strengthening the 
collaboration between 
special education and 
compensatory/bilingual 
program staff; 

3 Improving the ability 
of county-level specialists 
to provide technical 
assistance to districts and 
to monitor local program 
implementation; 

D Increasing the de- 
mand by districts for 
technical assistance 
offered by the coui .^y. 

Though substantial 
progress in state-level 
cooniination has been 
made, more appears to be 
needed. The training 
prescribed above pro- 
vided emphaas on special 
education issues of LEP 
students, and state agency 
collaboration has been 
enhanced by appointment 
of a liaison person be- 
tween the compensatory/ 
bilingual education office 
and special education. Ac- 
cording to a di^ct 
Bilingual Education 
Director, stat^-level coor- 
dination with special edu- 
cation has resulted in the 
reduction of LEP student 
placements in classes for 
the educable n^tally 
retarded. However, local 
special education staff still 
may require more train- 
ing in l«>w to differentiate 
between a handicapped 
condition and the various 
stages of language acqui- 
sition. Data submitted to 



CCSSO by the state 
suggests that there may be 
overrepresentation of LEP 
children in the "learning 
disabled", and "speech 
impaired" categories. 

Other indications that 
cross-program collabora- 
tion is not yet what it 
might be are that no 
information at all was 
available about LEP 
students in programs for 
the gifted and talented, 
raising questions about the 
system's ability to identify 
gifted and talented young- 
sters who have limited 
ability to function in 
English. There was also no 
information about how — 
or whether — data on LEP 
students in vocational 
education is actually used 
to improve services to 
those students. 
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Education Reform 
and LEP Students— 
Texas 

The state of Texas has 
identified more than 
274,(XX) students— 10 to 15 
percent of the state total- 
as LEP. Due lai^ly to an 
influx of immigrants from 
Mexico and Central 
America, enrollment of 
LEP children— of whom 
90 percent are Spanish- 
speaking — increased 27% 
from 198D to 1988. During 
the same time period there 
was a 58% increase in 
enrollment of Vietnanr^se 
children. However, the 
state has also identified 
significant numbers of 
children who sp«ik one of 
several Asian or European 
languages, as well as Far^, 
Arabic, and Chinese. 

Texas law mandates 
bilingual education in- 
struction in a district with 
20 or more students from 
the same language group, 
and require that tlK)se not 
served through bilingual 
education receive at least 
one instructional period of 
English as a second lan- 
guage daily. 

A major reform of 
state education law started 
in 1983 when the legisla- 
ture called for a compre- 
hensive study of the ^te 
system and culminated in 
passage of both legislative 
authority and funding for 



reforms the next year. The 
reforms, ajmtnned with 
the arrival of both a new 
state Board of Education 
axKi a new Commissioner, 
provided the opportunity 
to instihite major changes 
in both the substantive 
and administrative aspects 
of the education of LEP 
children in the state. 

State Education Reform 

Components of the 
state reform legislation 
that had ^gnificant impli- 
cations for the education 
of LEP students included: 

1 A new requireirent 
for statewide testing of all 
students; 

n Establt^ment of a 
single, statewide passing 
standard of 70 or more on 
l^ic ^lls, spurring the 
need to teach certain 
"essential elements" to 
students in all districts 
acroK the state; 

□ A shift from a district- 
based compliance system 
to a performance^sed 
accountability system. 

The reform initiative 
brought about increases in 
funding for bilingual 
education, which rose 
from $7 million in 1985 to 
$37 million in the 1986-87 
academic year. The state 
increases in per pupil 
allocation enabled school 
districts to strengthen 
services to LEP ctudimts 



by providing additional 
training to teachers, 
purchasing native lan- 
guage nuterials, and 
hiring additional in- 
classroom supplemental 
staff. 

Statewide reform 
initiatives in eariy child- 
hood education were 
aimed at LEP and poor 
children in the state. The 
state provided funding for 
3 hour, 1 /2 day prcWnder- 
garten classes and for 6 
hour per day, 8 week 
sunui^pn^;rams. Dis- 
tricts had the option of 
implementing prekinder- 
garten bilingual programs 
if they had sufficient 
numbers of LEP students. 
The programs emphasized 
the development of com- 
munication and cognitive 
skills as well as the social 
and emotional develop- 
ment of the children. To 
meet the needs of working 
parents many Khool 
districts supplemented the 
state funds v^th categori- 
cal funding (Chapter 1, 
migrant) or local funds and 
expanded these programs 
to full-day programs. 

Implementation of Re- 
forms 

State education agency 
officials noted that public 
attention to Texas' educa- 
tional system increased at 
the same time the state's 
economic situation was 
worsening. Although 
additional funding was 
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provided for education 
programs, there was a 
reduction in state adminis- 
trative costs manifested, 
for example, in the decline 
of the size of the SEA staff 
from 1,086 persons in 1978 
to 850 in 1987. 

The Texas Education 
Agency approached 
implementation of the 
reforms through two sets 
of strategies — agency reor- 
ganization in August 1985 
with additional changes in 
fall 1989 and substantive 
program development 
efforts, especially through 
tedinical assistance to 
local districts. Although 
not all of the reforms were 
targeted exclusively on 
LEP children, they created 
a context in which the 
state education age. icy 
could reconsider and 
restructure its approach to 
educating these children. 

Under the 1989 reor- 
ganization, the Commis- 
sioner created a new 
Deputy Commissioner 
responsible for special 
programs who is charged 
with implementing efforts 
on behalf of children at 
risk. Within the new Com- 
missioner's purview are 
two functions which have 
a major impact on LEP 
students— program 
development and compli- 
ance. This signifies a closer 
relationship between the 



processes of identifying 
noncompliant school 
districts and assisting 
them to develop programs 
to bring them into compli- 
ance with state and federal 
requirements. 

Since the 1985 reor- 
ganization, the state 
education agoicy has 
established teams that 
monitor all categorical 
programs on the local- 
level, terminating a system 
in which a school district 
might have been visited 
for compliance purposes 
three or four times a year, 
eadi time by an official 
monitoring only one 
program. The state educa- 
tion agency realized that 
in addition to being 
disruptive and inemdent, 
the previous system was 
reinforcing an uncoordi- 
nated, segmented ap- 
proach to students v^dth 
multiple needs. 

Under the new 
system, a compliance team 
of specialists ^m each 
categorical ar^ visits each 
school district every five 
years, auditing for compli- 
ance with federal and state 
law in a range of pro- 
grams including: bilin- 
gual, special education, 
vocational education, 
migrant, and Chapter 1 . 
The new approach is 
based on the philosophy 



that more than just stimu- 
lating school districts to 
come into official compli- 
ance, the process should 
encourage and assist them 
to devise program changes 
to help students improve 
their achievement. Thus, 
di^cts fbimd by the audi- 
tors to be out of compli- 
ance are now referred to 
the accreditation and 
program development unit 
rather than to the compli- 
ance unit for citation. 

Accreditation vi^ts are 
scheduled a year after the 
compliance visit and 
provide the school district 
with time to correct 
deficiencies that may have 
been identified by the 
compliance team. Under 
the new system, phased in 
between 1985 and 1987, the 
primary task of the ac- 
creditation team is to 
assess the degree to which 
districts are effective in 
educating students as 
measured by the Texas 
Education Assessment of 
Minimum Skills (TEAMS). 
The accreditation team is 
still responsible, as in the 
past, for determining com- 
pliance with state regula- 
tions in areas such as 
health and library services, 
staff credentials, and 
building conditions, but 
the emphasis now is on 
asses^ng success in the 
academic mission. 
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Implementation of the new 
compliance system was 
enhanced by training 
monitoring staff to work as 
generalists capable of 
identifying potential 
problems not just in one 
categorical area, but in a 
range of programs. It was 
also helped by the state 
education agency's revi- 
sion of the monitoring 
instrument and the fcrm of 
the final report. 

Ferformance-Based 
Accreditation 

The state's focus on 
improved academic 
achievement for all stu- 
dents including LEP, now 
drives the accreditation 
pnxress and has generated 
a system in which all 
districts must teach the 
same "essential elen^ts" 
to all students. To ensure 
that students are meeting 
the standard, they are 
tested every (xld 3rear in 
reading, writing, and 
mathematics starting in 
grade three. 

Before visiting a school 
district, the accreditation 
team develops a district 
profile that describes the 
performance of the dis- 
trict's students on the 
TEAMS test, breaking 
results down by nun^r of 
students, and by subject, 
grade-level, and ethnicity 
of the students; and conv 
paring performance of all 



groups at the ^te, re- 
gional, di^ct, and 
schooMevd. Any sc1k)o1 
in whidi 60% or more of 
its students have not mas- 
tered die "essential skills" 
in reading, writing, and 
mathematics is consid- 
ered a low-performing 
school and becon^s 
eligible for special asas- 
tance. 

The accreditation 
unif s technical assistance 
staff works exclusively 
with sdiool districts 
whose accreditation status 
has been lowered in de- 
vdoping a school im- 
provement action plan 
that specifies objectives 
and processes for meeting 
them. The plan empha- 
sizes new approaches 
rather than those that 
have failed in the past. 
The Texas Education 
Agemy program develop- 
ment staff and a network 
of 20 Regional Educa- 
tional Service Centers that 
specialize in effective 
sclu)ob methodolc^ 
provide on-«te technical 
assistance to schools that 
need it. 

Within the context of 
the broader reform effort 
to standardize what is 
being taught to all stu- 
dents in ^ state, the 
Texas Education Agency 
developed specific strate- 
gies designer to assist 
schools in helping LEP 
students meet the new 
standards. One was the 



development of "Guide- 
lines for Language Usage," 
an instructional f»ogram 
guide based on key 
findings of language 
a<x]uisition research, that 
outlines how much time 
should be devoted to 
instruction of LEP students 
in the native language at 
^ch gride level and for 
each subject area. The 
guidelines make clear that 
LEP students are required 
to master the same "essen- 
tial elements" as other 
students in the state. 
However, in order to do 
this effectively, the state 
pointe out, studente may 
be l&uning in their own 
language, and both the 
pace of instruction and in- 
structional materials may 
have to be different from 
those used for English- 
speaking students. The 
state education agency will 
also develop "essential 
elements^' in ESL and in 
language arts. The state 
agency has also tried to 
encourage innovation by 
granting troubled schcx)ls 
flexibility in the use of 
state ftmds for compensa- 
tory and bilingual educa- 
tion. 
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Conclusions 

Texas has demon- 
strated its conunitment to 
improvii^ the education 
of all children in tire state 
by undertaking a very am- 
bitious, broad program of 
statewide education 
reform. Many of the 
reform measures targeted 
children at risk of school 
failure, aiui the state 
education agotcy has 
focused considerable time 
and resources on develop- 
ing strategies that would 
help LEP students over- 
come the special barriers 
that often impede their 
academic success. 

The Texas Education 
Age My has been striving 
to create an administrative 
mechanian that fosters co- 
oniination anu>ng the 
categorical units that 
could and should collabo- 
rate on belialf of L£F 
students. It has reconfig- 
ured its entire compliance 
and accreditation process 
to serve what must be the 
main goal of the educa- 
tional system — to help 
every student, including 
those who lack English 
proficiency when ttiey 
enter the school system, 
to reach his or her highest 
level of achievement. 



These actions have 
been triggered by tte es- 
tablishment of a statewide 
^)al for aoidemic achieve- 
ment, and their effective- 
ness will be measurable in 
the fuhire when the system 
has been in operation for a 
few years. 

As is normal in tl^ 
eariy stages of reform, 
many questions remain to 
be answered about the 
approadies taken in Texas. 
One that has prompted 
debate is whether referring 
low-performing districts to 
the accreditation technical 
assistance unit — nither 
than continuing to dte 
them for d^dendes— will 
result in a relaxation of en- 
forcement Other issues 
about which staff members 
expressed concern to 
CCSSO were instances 
when they felt compliance 
staff departed from thdr 
compliance function to 
offer technical assistance 
while on a monitoring 
visit, and some confusion 
between the state and dis- 
trict-level about how to 
interpret various new laws 
and regulations. 
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Summary and 
Conclusions 



CCSSCs search for 
promising state initiatives 
designed to improve the 
achievement of LEP 
students identified a 
variety of approaches. 
Some were primarily 
administrative and organ- 
izational and others 
addressed more directly 
substantive concerns ^ch 
as curriculum develop- 
ment and impiDventtnt of 
instructional metiK>ds. 
State education a^ndes 
that have exerted leader- 
ship; created and rein- 
forced a climate for 
change; and committed 
both energy, resources, 
and, in some cases, politi- 
cal capital to improving 
the eoucation of language 
minority children deserve 
commendation for their 
pioneering woric. 

CCSSO staff followed 
significant leads to innova- 
tive state education agency 
practices. As might be 
expected, we found the 
most focused, intensive 
and broad efforts in large 
states with a large popula- 
tion of LEP children. This 
does not imply a lack of 
significant effort in smaller 
states, which have differ- 
ent sets of challenges in 
addressing the needs of 
either a small but diverse 
or highly dispersed LEP 
population. 



The scope of tius 
study did not permit an 
exhaustive search for 
promising programs or an 
exhau^ve analysis of the 
programs visited and 
studied. We are aware of 
a nun^r of initiatives 
that, because of these 
limitations, are not 
&camined in this docu- 
ment. The state of Massa- 
chusetts, for example, has 
recently undertaken a 
major commitment to LEP 
children by the adoption 
of a policy statement to 
guide the work of the 
state education ageiKy. 
The statenrtent a) recog- 
nizes the unique ^rengths 
of children from language 
minority backgrounds; b) 
caUs for the ddiv^ry oiF in- 
structional services that, 
to the extent posable, in- 
itrgrates children from 
language minority back- 
grounds arui those of non- 
language minority back- 
grotm(& to ensure that all 
children have equal access 
to the same curricular 
offaings; and c) encour- 
ages native knguage de- 
vdopn^t as an enrich- 
ment experieiKC rather 
than a remedial measure. 
The various offices of the 
Masschusetts SEA are 
preparing action plans in 
response to the policy 
statement 



In New York the Board 
of Regente tmanimously 
endowed a policy on 
bilingual education de- 
sign^ to strengthen 
education services to LEP 
students. This iru:ludes 
provisions for state aid, 
curriculum development, 
asessn^t, and teacher re- 
cruitment, preparation, and 
certification. It is part of a 
state education objective 
that all children should 
have the opporturaW to 
become biUngual. The 
policy allows districts to 
voluntarily increase the cut 
0^ point for bilingual pro- 
gram eligibility from the 
23rd to the 40th percentile. 
The state legislature has 
char^ged the LEP state aid 
classification from non- 
categorical to categorical 
aid to ensure that funds are 
used by local districts to 
meet the needs of LEP 
students. 

However, as the entire 
nation is reviewed, based 
on siuvey data, additional 
information provided by 
some state education 
agencies and conversations 
with numerous state and 
local officials, the conclu- 
sion is that the scope and 
variety of state efforts 
occiuring on behalf of LEP 
children remain considera- 
bly below the level of need 
w^iich demographic and 
educational data reveal 
about the current and 
future LEP population. 
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The initiatives re- 
ported here provide a base 
of experience and creativ- 
ily on which state educa- 
tion agencies can buiid 
and from which they can 
learn to improve services 
to minority language chil- 
dren in their own states. In 
ead\ case, those initiatives 
represoit a a}nscious 
efiOTt to overcome past 
barrio to serving fliese 
children — barriers that 
continue to exist throu^- 
out our educational 
system: fragmented and 
incomplete policy devel- 
opment; re»ilting in 
inadequate or ii^ffective 
service delivery; tradi- 
tional attitudes toward 
and habits of administer- 
ing programs and serving 
students; a context of 
discomfort and even 
controversy in dealing 
with students who speak a 
language other than 
En^sl%- and lack of 
resources. Below are some 
observations about efforts 
to overcome the barriers. 

Fragmented and Incom- 
plete Policy Development 

The programs that 
have adore^ed this 
problem with the most 
demonstrable succ^ are 
discrete and self-con- 
tained, with well-articu- 
lated goals and evaluation 
procedures — the Eastman 
School and similar promts 
in California; and the 
Illinois initiative in voca- 
tional education. 



In California, educa- 
tors took a highly substan- 
tive approach by develop- 
ing a curriculum matrix 
for LEP children and 
acting schcK>ls to 
implement it. In Illinois, 
the state focused on an 
important sub-ar^ of 
omoem for LEP stu- 
dents — vocational educa- 
tirni — and within a 
broader framework geared 
to serving a range of edu- 
cationally disadvantaged 
children, created a pro- 
gram that focu%d on 
meeting a very specific 
reed — provision of bilin- 
gual supplementary 
services. 

In New Jersey, the 
SEA undertook several ap- 
proaches — some adminis- 
trative, some nwre sub- 
stantive—to help prepare 
LEP students to achieve a 
pasang sojre on the 
statewide ^camination 
required to secure a high 
school diploma. The 
emphasis here, however, 
was more on administra- 
tive changes and training 
te^he!5, than for example, 
on development or im- 
plementation of a new 
curriculum 

Old Attihides and Habits 

State education agen- 
cies grappling with the 
problem of LEP shidents 
have recognized that any 
process of change — ^re- 
gardless of its substance- 
can be stymied by the 



prevalence of long-held at- 
titudes and procedures. 
The responses in these 
cases seem to fall into two 
cate^ries: redefining lines 
of administrative responsi- 
bility, both within ibe state 
agency and in relation- 
ships between state units 
and looU officials; and 
training to provide a 
common base of knowl- 
edge, understanding, and 
commitment for the new 
focus on bilingual educa- 
tion. 

Each state education 
ageiKy has a uniaue 
sysitem of interna! organi- 
zation, and many have 
uiuieigone and continue to 
undergo reorganization as 
part ofthe in^lementation 
of statewide reforms. Con- 
seqt^tiy, it is impossible 
to generalize much about 
these realignmoits. How- 
ever, the main thru^ seems 
to be in the direction of 
both promoting and 
requiring more contact 
among personnel working 
on various categorical 
programs that have a 
{x>tential impact on LEP 
students. New Jersey went 
bey( nd changes in its or- 
ganization chart to create 
aiui maruiate local school 
districts to submit a new 
coordinated application for 
state funds that requires 
interaction among person- 
nei who work on the 
various programs. One 
approacn to this problem 
in Texas was to institute a 
team-based nwnitoring 
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system in which districts 
are audited by personnel 
who have been trained to 
understand and identify 
problems in several cate- 
gorical programs. 

New Jersey has em- 
phasized training as a 
means of stimulating 
change. It established one 
program designed to help 
categorical program staff 
who generally worted in 
one area only to imder- 
stand and re^nd better 
to the needs of multi> 
problem diildren, and 
another to increase the 
effectiveness of bilingual 
instnaction and prepare 
students to take the state 
exanv In Texas, similar 
goals were bang pursued 
by providing instructional 
staff with the r ost up-to- 
date information about 
methods that are success- 
ful in working with LEP 
students. 

Discomfort About Bilin- 
gualism/Bilingual Educa- 
tion 

Oearly a number of 
SEAs have overcome both 
the public contr .;rsy 
about the validity of 
bilingual education and 
what is perhaps a normal 
tendency of all human 
beings to feel less comtort- 
able when confronted— in 
any way — with a second 
language, other than their 
native Unguage. 



Chief state school 
officer in all of the states 
have endorsed CCSSCs 
commitment to working 
toward the goal of high 
school graduation for all 
students. The fact that 
these ^te education 
agency initiatives to 
improve services to LEP 
snidents have been 
undertakoi suggests a 
recognition that these 
students — many of wlK>m 
are at risk— require 
special attention and 
special methods if they 
are to succeed academi- 
cally in addition to an 
awarei^ss that in coming 
years, language minority 
students will constitute a 
growii^ proportion of the 
students ^ey are respon- 
sible for educating. 

California— where the 
stete a^ncy crated the 
"case studies" program, 
wrote tiie currkiulunv 
invited applications from 
local districts, and sup- 
ported implementation 
with both funding and 
technical assistance— is a 
good example of how 
state agency lead^hip 
can stimulate the local 
district and even sch(x>l- 
level commitment re- 
quired to serve LEP 
children. 



Lack of Resources 

States have been 
creative in identifying 
ways to reorganize and 
di^bute state education 
agency personnel— even in 
cases such as Texas where 
tl^ size of tl^ SEA staff 
has decUned substan- 
tially — to take on addi- 
tional responsibilities as 
part of oi^ or more LEP 
stud^t initiatives. In 
addition, states have 
dr:t%vn on both their own 
budgets— e.g., for technical 
assistance in New York — 
and on federal funds dis- 
tributed through the state 
education agency to launch 
many of t}« efforts de- 
scribed here. Also at the 
individual school level, 
dedicated educational 
leader have devised ways 
to make already limited 
resources go ftulher. At 
Eastman in Los Angeles, 
for ecample, some oeative 
shifts in assignments and 
scheduling of bilingual 
teachers helped to over- 
come the problem of a 
shortage of bilingual 
teachers. 
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Yet state education 
agencies continue to con- 
front the dilemma of how 
to secure resources to 
expand, replicate, and 
even continue prc^;ranis 
proven to be effective so 
that the needs of all 
chiidten can be met. In 
New Jersey, the Bilingual 
Education Training Insti- 
tute was a one-time event, 
directly affectit^ only a 
few scrawls. In California, 
the loss of Title vn federal 
funding for bilingual 
eduotioii was an impor- 
tant factor in withdrawal 
of state support for the 
program; in Illinois 
changes in the vocational 
education federal legisla- 
tion may jeopardize the 
quality and/or level of 
supportive service 
provided to LEP students 
by the Oiicago Public 
School system. 



Conclusion 

In sum, there is still 
much to be done, much 
that can be done, for LEP 
children by state educa- 
tion ofHdals. 

Most encouraging, 
there is also much now to 
b»; learned by and commu- 
nicated anK>ng ihs Ftates. 
As the initiatives reported 
here continue and others 
are undertaken, ^ body 
of km>wledge and experi- 
ence on which all state 
education agencies can 
draw will expand. Ways 
must be found not only to 
exKOura^ new initiatives, 
but also to encourage ex- 
change of information 
about those underway 
already. 

Careful, s^tematic 
attention to building 
metiiods of assessing the 
impact of Htese programs 
should also be a high priority 
on the state education 
agencies' agenda. If success 
can be documented, th& in 
itself will stimulate addi- 
tional states to expand their 
efforts to work with LEP 
students. 



Each state education 
agarury will need to de- 
vdop a unique blend of 
administrative and sub- 
stantive reform, and a 
unique balance between 
guidance, support, and 
flexibility on tfie one hand; 
and mandates and stan- 
dards on the other, that 
will do \hs nv>st for the 
children tiiey are commit- 
ted to serve--both now 
and in the even more de- 
manding future. 
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Findings and 
Recommendations 



i language minority 
children are a national 
resource to be nurtured 
and ena>uraged to attain 
their maximum level of 
achievement, just like any 
other children in our 
educational system. 

Lack of English profi- 
ciency may impede their 
academic progress, espe- 
cially when they enter 
school in the United States 
for the first lime. But the 
native language skill and 
cultural diversity these 
children bring to our 
schools and our nation 
must be valued and devel- 
oped just as tlw contribu- 
tions of previous genera- 
tions of inunigrante and 
their children have been 
built upon and valued in 
our society. 

For large numbers of 
langua^ minority chil- 
dren, we are falling ^ort 
of the articulated goal of 
the Council: to ensure 
high school graduation for 
virtually every American 
student. This study by 
CCSSO denwnstrates that 
the reasons we are falling 
short are complex and 
demand our creativity as 
well as our commitment. 



The commitment, however, 
is a vital first step. The 
number of limited English 
proficient children in our 
educational system is 
increasii^ ami will con- 
tinue to do so for at least a 
decade. Existing programs 
and resources, CC^O 
discovered, lag signifi- 
cantly behind current need, 
with alarming results 
reflected in an already 
high, steadily rising 
dropout rate for certain 
LEP children, especially 
Hi^nics. 

State education agen- 
cies, along with the other 
components of our educa- 
tional system, a>nfront a 
two-fold challenge: to 
provide ^fecbve educa- 
tional programs for young- 
sters who lack the lan- 
guage competence to 
sucked in classrooms 
tau^t in English and, in 
many cases, to address the 
broader needs shared by 
all educationally disadvan- 
taged children who must 
live and grow up in poor 
neighborhoocls, in substan- 
dard housing, in an envi- 
ronment of high unem- 
ployment and crime. 
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The first step in 
helping these children is 
to acknowledge and 
define their special needs; 
the second is to search for 
and implenient strategies 
to nreet those needs. 
Because of ti% diversity 
among the children we 
must serve, and the 
diversity of communities 
within our states, there 
will be many different re- 
sponses to these dial- 
lenges. Some states have a 
large LEP population con- 
centrated in a few districts 
or schools. Some have a 
relatively small LEP 
population, dispersed 
around the state and 
representing perhaps 
twenty or nwre language 
groups. 

Acknowledging this 
diversity among states and 
state education agencies, 
CCSSO identified the fol- 
lowing national picture 
wt^ the surveyis of state 
agency personnel, inter- 
views, and visits to several 
states were analyzed and 
synthesized: 
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Findings 

1. UiTge numbers of 
LEP children do not raeive 
the sp^ialserouxs they need 
to succ^ in school Some do 
mt raxm any at all. In 
particular, many LEP 
students are not recming 
benefits ofaaegprical pro- 
grams, otiter than HUngual 
^ucation, for uMch they 
may digible. These include 
compensatory ^ucation, 
sj^dtd education, and 
voaitional education, among 
outers. 

2. The lack (^precise 
information about how many 
LEP children tiiere are, 
xighere they are, and whether 
they are bdng served 
hampers our ability to 
provide eff^troe eiucational 
programs for them. 

3. Underlying causes 
of this lack of information 
include the lade of standard 
measures for identifying LEP 
studerUs and the inadequacy 
of eating assessment in- 
struments. 

4. Thereisagap 
between lohat researchers 
have learned about the 
dynamics of second language 
acquisition, and the practices 
in effect in our schools. One 
example of this is that 
although research suggests 
that it takes from fioe to 
seven years to l^ame 



proficient in a second 
language, LEP students who 
do receive bilingual eduaition 
or ESL services are generally 
mainstreamed into En^ish 
classrooms after no more than 
two to thee years without ad- 
ditional language support 
services. 

5. SomeSEAshave 
dei^oped imtiatioes — both 
administratioe and pedagogi- 
cal — deigned to improve the 
achicQement of LEP students, 
but most of these are rda- 
tivdy new and relatively 
limited. In some states, 
statewide reform iruluding 
the establishment ofacMeoe- 
ment norms has b&en the 
catali^t for developing new 
appmaches to educating LEP 
chOdren. But it appears that 
many states have not yet 
made the commitment to 
remedial programs many LEP 
children require to nmt the 
new standards. 
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Recommendations 

In light of the findings 
of this study, the challenge 
is great for leadership in 
each state education 
agency to make the educa- 
tion of every LEP child to 
his or her maximum 
potential both a priority 
and a reality. Agency 
leader^ip must: 

1 . Create an intensity 
of commitment to serving 
LEi* children by articulating 
their rmds and the impor- 
tance ofm^ng them. 

2 . Guide the debate and 
discussion about f^ n&ds of 
LEP students from the "why" 
and "whether" ofseroing 
them to the "how." 

3. Clarify the fact that 
LEP students constitute a 
major and growing compo- 
nent of children "at risk" in 
our nation's sch(H)ls, and that 
any strata designed to 
address the needs (^children 
at risk mmt take into account 
and respond to the special 
needs of LEP students. 

4. Document system- 
atically the current and 
projected neediiofLEP 
students in the state. 

5. Examine the 
adequacy and eff&:tiveness of 
current efforts to educate LEP 
children within the state. 



0. Define and &tab- 
lish high leoerage state edu- 
cation agency activities— 
e.g., research, curriculum 
deodopment, assessment, 
training, teacher certifica- 
tion, funding— to improve 
education of LEP students. 

7. IMe appropriate 
administrative and organ- 
izational assignments within 
the state education agency to 
assure better services to LEP 
students. 

8. Develop ways of 
(xordinating and coUa^rat- 
ing with local sdtod systems 
to m^t LEP students' needs. 

9. Strengthen state 
monitoring of the &iuca- 
Honal status of LEP stu- 
dents and of the effectiveness 
of programs that serve them. 

10. Establish vmys to 
learn from the experience of 
other state education 
agencies through the 
exchange of information, 
resmrdi results, program 
development, and other 
relevant activities on behalf 
of LEP students. 

In his presentation to 
the chief state school 
officers at their Sununer 
Institute, Heman LaFon- 
taine both defined the 
challenge and acknowl- 
edged its complexity: 



Providing appropriate 
and effective educa- 
tional programs...Ifor 
LEP childrenl is a com- 
plicatsd proposition, 
requiring educators 
who are well-informed 
and conversant with 
the latest research in 
language develop- 
ment, assessment, 
evaluation, and 
second-langiiage in- 
structional n^thodolo- 
g^es, and administra- 
tors who are commit- 
ted to deigning and 
supporting programs 
that eiisure LEP 
children equal access 
to education (1988). 

The chiefs' endorse- 
ment of the statement, "As- 
suring School Success for 
Shidents At Risk", signaled 
our commitment to 
enabling virtually all 
students to receive a high 
schcH>l diploma. 

How well we embrace 
and meet the challenge of 
educating the increaang 
population of LEP students 
is an important test of that 
commitment. 
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